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THE NICOLt, RECENT STREET, 
AND 22, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


the ab ° Ve Patented Ar ‘ide of Dress (called THE NICOLL), there is 
ano ^ Novelty introduced for this Season, which is, however, Registered under the 
name of NICOLL’S MORNING COAT, it being especially intended for morning 
wea , m ndmg or walkrng exercise, when it necessarily avoids the stiff formality to 
serve m the cut and form of the dress-coat. The price is TWO GUINEAS. 



^ PremiSM from 114 to 120, 

Her Majesty’s and the Prince’s Birthdays 

THE REGISTERED PALETOT is now ready for the Spring Months, with all 

a T hU s -IT irrr inc,uded in the m ° derate ^ ° f 

but also thl “h T V 1 y 7 the name ° f bein « not on, y the most fashionable, 
cheapest and most durable garment ever offered to the public • the 

: ; f ; hemato f knownas nic ° lli an, or llama cloth, hem., 

with a m ° n S ’ mUCh enhanced i the same durability being retained 

w>th an increased fineness and beauty in appearance. It can be seen readTS 
i mmediate wear, in every size, at the P atentees’ Warerooms. ’ J 


114, II6.& 120, RECENT STREET, 

OR 

»H>WHlU.nCINC RtUL EXCHANGE 


kradburv ano kvans, printers, white friars. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


OF 


i 


MOSES AND SON’S ATTIRE. 


“We cannot allade to the faahions of the present season without making special mention of Uie name of 
Iosks & Son. Most assuredly these famous merchant-tailors will add to their already great |celebritf ta y the 
A)ck of well designed dress, which is now on sale at their immense emporium in the city, and at their branch 
louses in Bradford and Sheffield.”— Gentleman's Journal. . o , {mrirn „ A 

“The votaries of fashion should propose a vote of thanks to Messrs. Mosks & Son for the 
kenfs h "»ught to bear in attire for the present summer months; which improvements, In our opinion, have 

^Without* fend^ n^ourselhJes^ to ^puflf paragraphing » (so to speak), we may honestly 

jammer overcoats, and other attire, of the Messrs. Mosiss to all lovers of gentility and superiority in dress. 

|“ThJ Messrs. Mosks seem determined to captivate persons of taste by the beautiful DRESS BOOTS and 
SHOES, HATS, HOSIERY, &c.: we wish the proprietors encouragement, so justly deserved by their present 

!$ ° ^iVquafir y^ and economy^ar^ Recommendations in the tailoring trade, then, undoubtedly, Messrs. Moses & 
es \ Son have these recommendations in an eminent degree .”— Guide to Gentility . 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Ready Made. 


q [Men's Spring and Summer Wrappers, from 
The Bulwer, Pacha, Paletot, and every 
description of Light Overcoat . from 
Cloth Overcoats of a light Texture, and 
handsomely trimmed . . . from 

Ditto Ditto lined with Silk . . from 

Ditto Ditto superior quality • • — 

Jean and Holland Blouses • • . • — 

Fancy Victoria Ditto . . . • — 

Tweed Ditto • • • • — 

Dress Coats ...... — 

Frock Ditto 

Spring and Summer Trousers . . — 

Doeskin and Buckskin Trousers . . — 

Spring and Summer Vests, in every variety— 
Black and Figured Satin Vests • . — 

Ditto superior quality • • • • — 

White Marcella Vests . • • • 

Black Cloth Ditto — 

Boys’ Hussar and Tunic Suits . • • 

„ Spring and Summer Vests . . — 

lien’s Fishing Coats, in every variety . — 


£ s. d. 
0 8 6 

0 12 6 


1 1 0 


1 8 
1 18 
0 2 
0 4 
0 4 

0 17 

1 0 
0 4 


o 7 
0 1 
0 4 

0 9 
0 4 
0 3 6 

0 15 0 

0 10 0 
0 4 0 


Made to Measure. 

Paletots, made from a variety of materials,'! 

fitted for Summer wear . . from j 

Do. in every style, elegantly trimmed, from 
Superfine Cloth Ditto, of a light texture — 
Ditto Ditto lined with Silk - - * — 

Ditto Dress Coat . . • 

Best Ditto . . • 

Superfine Frock Ditto . . 

Best Ditto .... 

Fancy Doeskiu Trousers • 

Black Ditto Ditto 

Best Ditto Ditto • 

Black Cloth Vests • • 

Best Ditto . * . • 

Splendid Satin Ditto 
Best Ditto Ditto 
Hussar and Tunic Suits . 

Superfine Ditto 

Men’s White Marcella Vests . . . 

Fishing Coats, in endless variety, from 

6d 

Elegant Dressing Robes, in great 
from l&s. ... 


£ *. d. 


. for 
from 
. for 
from 


for 

from 

for 


to 
variety, 
to 


1 8 

1 15 

2 2 
1 12 

2 15 
1 15 

3 3 
0 16 
0 16 
1 6 
0 8 
0 13 

0 14 
0 18 

1 5 
1 15 
0 7 
1 16 


LIVERIES OF ALL KINDS AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

MOURNING TO ANY EXTENT AT FIVE MINUTES' NOTICE. 

A Suit of Clothes complete for £1 10s. 

The New Book, entitled “ The Great Fact,” with full Directions for Self-measurement, can be had on 
indication, or forwarded, poet free, to any part of the kingdom. 

'notice — The Shawl and Parasol Departments are now replete with every novelty of the Seas™. 

Observe.— Any Article purchased, either Ready-made or Made to Measure, tf not approved of, will be 
exchanged, or the money returned. — 

E. MOSES & SON, 

TAILORS WOOLLEN DRAPERS, CLOTHIERS, HATTERS, HOSIERS, FURRIERS, 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 

154, 155, 156, and 157, Mtnories •, and 83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgate, City, London. 

itL COMMUNICATING WITH EACH OTHER, AND FORMING ONE VAST ESTABLISHMENT. 

Caution — E MOSES & SON regret haviog to guard the public against imposition, hut having heard 

^hpnt.n’^^uildi^. BradJord/V’o^rkdiire^ and^thoM who * ° 

^LTolL-ThUEstablishment is eloped from sunset Friday, till .unset Saturday, when business I. 
resumed till 12 o'clock. 
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KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL WORKS. 


LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

In handsome doth, gilt edges, price 7s. (id., 


me 


A PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

By J. Kitto, Editor of the Pictorial Bible. 


«« We cann 
[ 03 BS & So 
lock of wel 
mouses in Bi 
“The vott 
nen^a h 
10 equ 
“ Withou 
i am me r ov< 
Tasty Time 
“The M* 

A Gallery of 72 Portraits on Steel, and 12 splendid Illuminated Engravings of some remarkablutock .” — B 
place or monument associated with the life of some one of ‘ OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES, 


OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES. 

Price 18s. in Parts, or 1/. 

OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES. 


6d. in handsome cloth. 


arranged in a chronological order, thus enabling the reader to become familiar with the greatest 8oN have ' 
names of his countrymen in illustrative succession. 


A PICTORIAL COMPANION AND KEY TO EVERY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


With 3000 Woodcuts and 24 Coloured Engravings, price 36s. in Twenty-four Parts, or 2 handsome 

volumes, cloth, 21. 5s., 


OLD ENGLAND; 

A PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


This Work opens to all ranks, at the cheapest rate, a view of the regal, ecclesiastical 
baronial, municipal, and topular antiquities of England, given in a chronological order: and 
thus the work is a Companion and a Key to every English History. The Engravings embrace the 
most remarkable of our buildings from the earliest times — Druidical Remains, Cathedrals 
Abbeys, Churches, Colleges, Castles, Civic Halls, Mansions, Sepulchral Monuments of our 
Princes and Nobles, portraits of British Worthies and representations of localities associated with 
then- names, ancient Pictures and Illuminations of Historical Events, the Great Seals and Arms of 
the Monarchy, Coins and Medals, Autographs; with the fullest pictorial indications of the 
Industry, ther Arts, the Sroirrs, the Dresses, and the Daily Life of the People. 


Men’s St 
The Bui 
descrip 
Cloth O 
handsc 
Ditto D 
Ditto D 
jean an< 
Fancy V 
Tweed 
Dress C< 
Frock B 
Spring 
Doesku 
Spring 
Black s 
Ditto 
White 
Black l 


Men’* 


SOUTH'S HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 


Price 5s., 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; 

OR, 

HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 

By JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

The object of this Work is to afford some useful hints as to the means which 
people have in their own power to employ when accidents happen which require 
immediate attention and no medical man is at hand, and often cannot be obtained 
for hours. Such cases are neither few nor unimportant, and many serious conse- 
quences— nay, even death — may be prevented if a judicious person, having been put 
on the track, make use of the simple remedies almost every house affords. 

“Me have seldom seen a book of wider or more sound practical utility than 
this unpretending little volume. We can conscientiously recommend Mr. South’s 
Manual to the notice of the public. It is not a class-book ; it is everybody’s 
book ; and above all, travellers, emigrants, and residents in remote country places 
should not fail to provide themselves with it .” — Morning Chronicle . 
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THE BEST EDITION OF SHAKSPERE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Price 13s., cloth, or in Twelve Shilling Parts, 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE;’ 

Containing his Plays and Poems, from the Text of the Editions by Charles Knight ; with 
Explanatory Notes and Facts connected with his Life and Writings, abridged from ‘ William 
Shakspere, a Biography.’ Illustrated by W. Harvey. 


MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 

With 4000 Woodcuts, in Twenty-Seven Shilling parts, or 34s. 6 d., in 2 handsome volumes, cloth, 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE. 

The reader, at the very smallest price, is put in possession of, by far, the most extensive collection 
that has ever been produced of pictorial representations of all the important quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes reptiles, and insects which fill the earth ; with a corresponding description of the animal, 
its structure, its habits, its localities, its use ; not given in a dry and repulsive form, but with that 
simplicity which may furnish just conceptions to all, but especially to the young, of the wonders 
and beauties of God’s creation. 


GALLERY OF ARTS. 


With about 4000 Engravings, in Twenty-Seven Shilling Tarts, 
or 1 Z. 14s. 6 d. in 2 handsome volumes, cloth, 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 

Vol. I., Useful Arts; Vol. II., Fine Arts. 


4 The great purpose which -is to be kept in mind, in this and similar works which teach by 
nictures as well as words, is the expansion of the intellect of all who see and read. What our 
44 Pictorial Museum ” is to the world of “ Animated Nature” our “Pictorial Gallery is 
to the world of “Art.” The “Museum” exhibits the great Author of Good displaying His 
nower and wisdom in the creation of the wonderful varieties of life with which the earth is 
filled all His creatures accomplishing the purposes of their being in harmony with the great 
scheme of His Providence. The “ Gallery ” exhibits the same benevolent teacher of Man leading 
him forward from the humblest exercise of his faculties to the most complete development of his 
in’ellectual powers; and, through the agency of these powers, enabling him “to subdue the 
earth ” and elevate himself in the scale of being, by the aid of the accumulated knowledge of 
societv heaped up for him by the experience of many generations. The one work is a sequel 
to the other. Each has especial reference to the instruction of the people, particularly the young. 
— Original Prospectus . 


PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 


With 1500 Woodcuts and 13 Coloured Maps, forming a SCRIPTURE ATLAS ; price 20s. in Parts, 

or in handsome cloth, 24s., 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By J. Kitto, Editor of the Pictorial Bible. 


The publication now submitted to Christian families is intended to present, at the very cheapest 
•ate a series of engravings illustrative of the Bible History, the Prophecies, the Psalms, the Life 
>f Our Saviour, and the Acts of his Apostles ; exhibiting the Scenes of the great Events recorded 
n Scripture the Customs of the Jews, the Natural History of the Holy Land, and the Antiquities 
vhich Uirow a light upon the Sacred Writings, with a body of Scriptural Narrative and Expla- 
lation, continuing from number to number ; each number forming, as it is judged, a fitting portion 
for a Sunday’s leisure. 

THE SCRIPTURE ATLAS, with the Geography of the Holy Land, is sold separately. 

Price 7 s. sewed, or 9s. cloth. 
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COMPLETION OF KNIGHT’S SHILLING VOLUMES. 


PLAN FOR BINDING KNIGHT’S [SHILLING VOLUMES 
FOR ALL READERS. 


TWO VOLUMES !lN ONE. 


History of Literature and 1 Learn-) 
ing in England . . . , . j 


The Manufactures of Great Britain 
Davis’s Chinese 


- Sketches of China 


!} 


m 3 
„ 3 


Lord Brougham’s Statesmen l 

Paley . 

Instinct . 

* — Discourses 


12 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere , 
Vieusseux’s Bonaparte . • . 

Lost Senses 

Lewes’s History of Philosophy 


2 

2 

2 

4 


The Oregon Territory 
Backwoods of Canada 


X 1 } 


Mrs. Jameson’s Lives of Painters 
Hambies by Rivers . . , , 


Lord Nugent’s Lands, 
and Sacred • . 


Classical) 


Fairfax’s Tasso . . 

Old England Novelets 


Physical Geography (Kitto’s Holy) 
Land) ......... \ 


Insect Architecture . . . 

Mind amongst the Spindles 
Memoirs of a Working Man 

Life of Caxton .... 
— Gresham 


Knight’s Capital and Labour 
* Varieties . . . 


Monkeys 
Bird Architecture 


3 

3 

3 


Bird Miscellanies 


Flowers and their Associations . 
Field, Garden, and Woodland , 


Banfield’s Agriculture of the 
Rhine . . 

Manufactures 


3 ■ 


Romance of Travel 
Food of Man 


Racine 

Moliere 


The Cid . . 

Spanish Drama 

Cabinet Portrait Gallery 
Plutarch, vols. l and 2 . 

- vols. 3, 4, and, 5 (among 


if 


2 

12 


the treble vols.) 


?> 0 
» l 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE— continued. 


Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord ' l) 
^Billow and Rock . l j 


Lane’s Arabian Tales 


Mac Farlane’s Popular Customs 


of Italy 

Philosophy of Health . . 

Settlers and Convicts 
Wornum’s History of Painting 

Pompeii 

Planche’s British Costume 
Book of Table Talk * . . 

Cabinet History of England 
Mammalia 


Female Examples — Pursui 
Knowledge .... 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 


Pictures of English Life, Chau- 
cer 

, Iludi- 

bras j 


of 


4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 G 
G 


Spenser 

Bacon 


3 

3 


Wittich’s Physical Geography 2\ 
■ Travels in Norway . l J 


Pursuit of Knowledge . 

Historical Parallels 

Elephant, Horse, and Dog . . . 

Lane’s Modern Egyptians • . 

Mrs. Poole’s Englishwoman in) 

Egypt / 

Paris and its Historical Scenes . . 

Plutarch, vols. 3, 4, and 5 . . 

vols. l and 2 (among 


the double vols.) 

Secret Societies'? 2 ) 

Popular Tumults . . . . 1 / 


30 in 12 


75 Double Volumes 
12 Treble 


Total 87 


in’ 1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

3 


150 in 75 


THREE VOLUMES IN ONE. 

British Commerce 3 in l 


C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET,' STRAND. 
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Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 

By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the 

Pictorial Bible. 

“ The country which God especially set apart for his 
great designs, and which, in consequence, contains no 
spot of ground on which some commissioned angel has 
not trod, or which does not suggest some incident in the 
histories of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, priests, and 
kings, whose names supply the familiar links by which 
our minds measure old times — this country must needs 
excite a peculiar interest in us, scarcely inferior to that 
with which our own native land is regarded.” — Author's 
Introduction. 


Paris. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

Paris : its Historical Buildings and 

its Revolutions. New edition, continued to the 

Present Time, 

“ The account of the Revolution of Paris in 1848 is’ the 
best we have read of the many narratives that have been 
published on that popular subject. It is closer, more 
complete, and impresses the causes of the catastrophe 
more clearly ; while the Introduction conveys an idea of 
the power and numbers of the Republicans, by briefly 
bringing together the insurrections or disturbances that 
have taken place since 1830. It is a well-timed book ; 
for the previous part enables the reader to get beyond 
the ignorant present, and see what Paris has always 
been.” — Spectator. 


LIST OF KNIGHT’S WEEKLY AND MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

Arranged according to the Numerical Order in which they were published. 


. XXV. ) 

VIII. LXI. > British Manufactures : G Vols. 
LXXX. J 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 

I . William Caxton : a Biography. 

II Mind amongst the Spindles. 

III. XII The Englishwoman in Egypt : 2 Vols. 

IV. VII Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere : 2 Vols. 

V. XXV. 

XXXVIII. 

LXX. 

VI ‘x I XXU 111 ’ f The Chinese •• 4 Vols. 

VIII Feats on the Fiord. 

X. XIV Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered : 2 Vols. 

XI. ...... Bird Architecture. 

XV The Elephant. 

XVI. XLVIII. . Rambles by Rivers. 

XXXVI XXXVII 1 Bistory of Literature and Learning 
XLIX. L. J * n England : 6 Vols. 

XIX. ‘ Dialogues on Instinct. 

vv vvrv ■> 

XXVI > History of British Commerce: 3 Vols. 

XXI A Volume of Varieties. 

XXII. XXIII. . The Camp of Refuge : 2 Vols. 
XXVII. LVIII. 1 

LXXXII. CXV. > Civil Wars of Rome ; 5 Vols. 

CXVI. j 

XXVIII Life of Sir T. Gresham. 

^X^XIH^ } Pursuit of Know l e(i g e : 3 Vols. 

XXX Pictures of English Life. — Chaucer. 

XXXIV Memoirs of a Working Man. 

XXXV The Cid. 

XXXIX. XL. . . Insect Architecture, &c. : 2 Vols. 

rT j j (The Lost Senses: Deafness — Blind- 

XLI. LI. ... -j negs 

vrTT vr „ rT (Curiosities of Physical Geography: 

XLII. XCVI. . £ 2 Vols 

XLIII The Dutch in the Medway. 

XLIV The History of the Dog. 

XLV. XLVI. J Biographical History of Philosophy : 
LXXXVIII. XC. I 4 Vols. 

XLVII Arabian Tales and Anecdotes.’ 

^Tvv^TYv^v 1 ' I Statesmen of the Time of George III. : 
LXv. Laaiv . v f v i 
LXXVIII. J b V0,s ’ 

LIV. LIX. LXIV,\ 

LXIX. LXXVI. 

LXXXIV. XCII. > Cabinet Portrait Gallery : 12 Vols. 
CII. CVII. CIX. 

CX. CXII. J 

( Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters : 
l 2 Vols. 

C Racine, and the French Classical 
\ Drama. 

^X X LXVI. | Spenser and his Poetry : 3 Vols. 

LXII A Legend of Reading Abbey. 

LXVII. ' . . . . Capital and Labour. 

LXVIII. . • . . The History of the Horse. 


LV. LVII. . 
LVI. . . . 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME -continued. 

LXXVil L L#XIX } Pale y’ s Natural Theology : 4 Vols. 
LXXV. CXIV. . Canterbury Tales : 2 Vols. 

LXX XI. CXI. . The Romance of Travel: 2 Vols. 
LXXXIII. XCUI. Napoleon Buonaparte : 2 Vols. * 
LXXXV. 1 

LXXXVL I Historical Parallels: 3 Vols. 

LXXXVII. j 

LXXXIX. . . . The Oregon Territory.’ 

XCI. CVIII. . . The Food of Man : 2 Vols. 
vr , rx . (Industry of the Rhine: Series I. — 

XCIV * Agriculture. 


XCV. 


Hudibras. 


XC Cxin VI ’ } Bacon an d his Writings : 3 Vols. 
XCVIII. XCIX. Lands, Classical and Sacred : 2 Vols. 

C Flowers and their Associations. 

Cl The Backwoods of Canada. 

CIII. CIV. CV. . Modern Egyptians : 3 Vols. 

KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 

T ( Popular Customs, &c., of the South 

X of Italy. 

T r J Englishwoman in Egypt. Second 

X Series, written in 1845-6. 


III. 


( Lord Brougham’s Discourses on 
* ‘ ( Science and Political Science. 

IV The Spanish Drama. 

V The Billow and the Rock.' 

VT j Moliere, and the French Classica 

X Drama. 

VII. VIII. IX. X. Philosophy of Health : 2 Vols. 

XI. XLIV. . . . Rambles by Rivers. — Thames. 

XII. XIII. . . . Settlers and Convicts. 

v v \r ( Pursuit of Knowledge. — Female Ex- 

XIV. XV. ... . | amples. 

XVI Field, Garden, and Woodland. 

XVII. XVIII. . . History of Painting. 

XIX. XX. . . . Pompeii. 

XXI Popular Tumults. 

XXII. XXIII. . British Costume. 

XXIV. XXV. . . Bird Miscellanies. 

XXVI. XXVII. . Book of Table-Talk : 2 Vols. 

vwttt $ Industry of the Rhine: Series II. — 

XXV in ^ Manufactures. 

XXIX History of Monkeys. 

XXX. XXXI. . Secret Societies. 

XXXII Western Coast of Norway. 

XXXIII. XXXIV. Physical Geography of the Holy Land . 

XX XXXVH XVI ' } Histor y of Paris. 

XXXVIII. I 

XLH * 1 History of the Mammalia. 

XLIII. * J 


COMPLETION OF KNIGHT’S SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Cabinet History of England. 

26 vols., price 11 . 6s., 

The Cabinet History of England, 

abridged from the Pictorial History of England, 
and continued to the Present Time! By C. Mac 
Farlane. With Illustrations by Harvey. 
The chapters in the ‘ Pictorial History of England ’ 
entitled “ Civil and Military History” supply the only 
complete History of England in our language, written by 
one author. Mr. Mac Fart.ane, the author of these 
chapters, has abridged them, and continued them to the 
present day, so as to produce an original, complete, and 
really full narrative of our country’s great story from the 
earliest time. Small as the price of this work is, no 
other can compete with it in the minuteness of its details 
and the labour of its research. The Histories of Hume 
and Smollett, excellent as they are in many respects, are 
only fragments with reference to the periods embraced 
by each, and since their days a flood of light has been 
shed upon English history, which leaves their pages, in 
spite of their attractions as compositions, dark by com- 
parison with a history founded upon all we now know. 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery. 

12 vols., price 12s., 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of Bri- 

tish Worthies. With 72 Steel Engravings. 


“ We cordially recommend the work to those who 
would read elegantly written biographies of their 
country’s greatest men .”- Douglas Jerr old’s Newspapei-. 

LIST OF PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 


Henry II. 

Roger Bacon. 
Edward III. 
Wiclif. 

Chaucer. 

William of Wyke- 
ham. 

Henry V. 

James I. of Scot- 
land. 

Henry VII. 

Dean Colet. 
Cardinal Wolsey. 
Sir Thomas More. 
Thomas Lord 
Cromwell. 

Earl of Surrey. 
Lady Jane Grey. 
Arclib. Cranmer. 
Bishop Latimer. 
John Knox. 

Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham. 

Buchanan. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 
Sir F. Drake. 


Cecil, Lord 
leigh. 
Spenser. 

Queen Eliza 
Shakspere. 
Raleigh. 
Camden. 
Bacon. 

B. Jonson. 
Strafford. 
Hampden. 
Laud. 

Charles I. 
Selden. 

Blake. 

W. Harvey, M. 
Cromwell. 
Thomas Fuller. 
Jeremy Taylor. 
Clarendon. 
Milton. 

Sir M. Hale. 

A. Marvell. 

I. Barrow. 
Hobbes. 

S. Butler. 


Wm. Lord Rus- 
sell. 

Algernon Sidney. 
Sir W. Petty. ' 
T. Sydenham. 
Robert Boyle. 
Richard Baxter. 
H. Purcell. 

Sir Wm. Temple. 
Dry den. 

William III. 
Locke. 

Ray. 

j Lord Somers. 

Wm. Penn. 

, Addison. 
Marlborough. 

Sir C. Wren. " 
Sir Isaac Newton. 
De Foe. 

Halley . 

Pope. 

Walpole. 

Swift. 

Wm. Hogarth. 
Smeaton . 


Backwoods of Canada and Oregon 
Territory. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

The Backwoods of Canada. New 

edition. By a Lady. And the Oregon Territory. 
By the Rev. G. C. Nicolay. 

An. endeavour to afford every possible information to 
the wives and daughters of emigrants who contemplate 
seeking a home amid our Canadian wilds.”- Preface. 


Australia— Settlers and Convicts. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Settlers and Convicts ; or, Recollec- 
tions of Sixteen Years’ Labour in the Backwoods 
of Australia. By an Emigrant Mechanic. 

“. A valuable manual for all those whose circumstances 
or inclination lead to contemplate emigration as a means 
1/ercwr f fr ° m distress or diffici dty at home .”— Hertford 


The Manufactures of Great Britain. 

6 vols., price 6s., 

The Manufactures of Great Britain. 

By G. Dodd. 

“ A book eminently suited to the times- should be 
read by all who would know how it is that England has 
acquired the character of being the great workshop of 
the world .” — British Friend of India Magazine. 


Wornum’s History of Painting. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

The Epochs of Painting characterized: J 

a Sketch of the History of Painting, Ancient and ! 
Modern, showing its gradual and various De- j 
velopment from the Earliest Ages to the Present I 
Time. By Ralph N. Wornum. 

“ A clear and well- written sketch, comprehending a l 
review of the progress of painting in every country' where 1 
the art has obtained a cognizable degree of development, ' 
extending over a period of nearly three thousand years! 1 
and including biographical notices of many of the’ most 1 
eminent painters. It displays an intimate’knowledgeof 
the subject and considerable’learning.”— Builder. 


Pompeii. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Pompeii : its Destruction and Re- 

discovery. New edition. 300 Woodcuts. 

“ In this work is given a detailed account of the ruins 
as they now exist, together with a description of their 
former state, as far as it can be made out ; with occasional 
digressions upon points connected with the history or 
antiquities of the place, and notices of the most important 
and curious articles which have been discovered. The 
first portion of the work contains the public edifices, so 
far as they have as yet been disinterred ; the second 
portion is devoted to the houses and private habits of 
their tenants.” — Introduction. 


Evils of Popular Tumults. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Popular Tumults ; Illustrative of the 

Evils of Social Ignorance. 

This volume contains Accounts of Tumults of Reli- 
gious Fanaticism — Tumults of Political Excitement- 
amt Tumults for raising the Rate of Wages. 


Planche’s British Costume. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

History of British Costume, from the 1 

Earliest Period to the Close of the Eighteenth I 
Century. By J. R. Planche, Esq., F.S.A. fl 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 1 
corrected and enlarged, and .an Index added. 

“ On presenting this new edition of ‘ The History of I 
British Costume ’ to the public, the author has merely to ■ 
state that it has undergone thorough revision and cor- 9 
iection ; that he has supplied many deficiencies, incor- 1 
porated the most important discoveries and opinions M 
which have resulted from the latest researches, or been 9 
pronaulgated in recent archaeological publications ; and 9 
added an Index to facilitate the reader’s reference to any I 
particular article mentioned or described in its pages ”— 9 
Preface to New Edition. 


Book of Table Talk. 

2 vols., price 2 s. f 

The Book of Table-Talk. 

By several Contributors. 

“ An excellent book for railway reading.”— Critic, 
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Old JSttgland Novelets. 

4 vols., price 4s., 

)\d England Novelets : — 

The Camp of Refuge— The Dutch in the Med- 
way — A Legend of Reading Abbey. By C. Mag 
Farlane. 

The object of this series is “ to illustrate some leading 
iuses of the social condition of our country in *imes 
sentially different from our own.” 


Italy. 

1 vol., price Is., 

‘opular Customs and Recollections 

of Italy. By C. Mac Farlane. 

“ An exceedingly interesting and agreeable little 
)ok.” — Sheffield Times. 

Romance of Travel. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

tomance of Travel — The East, 

By C. Mac Farlane. 

“ We should feel disposed to utter a somewhat length- 
ned commendation upon the Oriental sketches of Mi. 
lac Farlane, but that we deem such eulogiums alto 0 e- 
ler superfluous from the popularity already acquired 
y his writings.”— Sun. 

Plutarch's I«ives. 

5 vols., price 5s., 

rhe Civil Wars of Rome : 

Select Lives from Plutarch, newly translated, 
by George Long, late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Notes. 

“ The manner in which the translation is executed 
lemands the highest praise. ...... The .. st >' l . e h J' 1 } 

ouud much more precise and vigorous than that of the 
i-ersion by the Langhornes^ But what give the book ris 
ihief value are Mr. Long s notes, which are equally 
learned and judicious.”— Classical Museum , No. A. 

Chaucer. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Pic- 

tures of English Life. By John Saunders. 

•• Readers who are only beginning to initiate them- 
selves into the mysteries of antique spelling Galli^ 

construction, and other peculiarities inseparable from 

the age in which the father of English poets lived, iv ill 
liud this book of great assistance to their future studies. 
— The Apprentice. 


Hudibras, S 

1 vol., price Is., 

Hudibras, and other Works of Samuel 

Butler. Edited by A. Ramsay. 

“ A careful analysis, with ample extracts ; such as may 
he read with pleasure by the most fastidious. — 
Athenaeum. — 

Historical Parallels. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

Historical Parallels. By A. Malkin, A.M. 

New edition. 

A collection of narratives of great interest to those 
who are not largely read in history. 


Rambles by Rivers. 

4 vols., price 4s., 

Rambles by Rivers. By James Thorite. 
The Thames, the Avon, the Duddon, the Lea, 
and the Dove. 

“ Delightful volumes....... The reader finds himself 

rambling along some of the most interesting and cele- 
brated streams of England, in company of an intelligent, 
well-informed, and pleasant guide. - John o Groat 
Journal. 

Napoleon Buonaparte. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Napoleon Buonaparte ; his Sayings 

and his Deeds. By A. Vieusseux. 

A concise and popular sketch, and an endeavour to 
trace the inner workings of Napoleon’s mind, elicited 
from his familiar conversations . 

Flowers, &.C.3 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Flowers and their Associations, and 

the Field, Garden, and Woodland. By Miss 
Pratt. 

« An agreeable gossiping book— instructive and enter- 
taining.”— Gardeners' Chronic le . 

Biographical History of Philosophy. 

4 vols., price 4s., 

Biographical History of Ancient and 

Modern Philosophy. By G. H. Lewes. 

« A more readable book we scarcely know.”— CMm- 
ham Journal. 

Philosophy of Health. 

4 vols., price 4s., 

Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy 

of Health, written with a View to the Promotion 
of Human Longevity and Happiness. New 

edition. . # , . . 

“ The distinguished medical reputation or the Author, 
and his extreme simplicity of style, arising from a 
thorough mastery of his subject, must recommend his 
complete exposition of the structure aud functions of the 
body to all classes of persons who desire any knowledge 
of the fearful and lvonderful organization ot the human, 
frame. Dr. Southwood Smith’s work has a practical aim, 
as all his observations have reference to health and 
disease, and are intended to promote the eagerly desired 
blessings of ‘ human longevity and happiness. —2 he 
Britannia , April 17, 1847. 

Industry of tJae Rbine. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

The Industry of the Rhine— Agricul- 

ture and Manufactures. By T. C. Banfield. 
« These very interesting volumes contain a great deal 
of valuable information.”— Gardeners' Chronicle. 


Secret Societies. 

2 vols., price 2s,, 

Secret Societies of the Middle Ages. 

s An Account of the Rise and Progress ot the 
celebrated Eastern Association, known as The 
Assassins ; of the Foundation, History, and 
violent Suppression of the Knights Templars ; 
and of the Origin, Proceedings, and Decline ot 
the Feiimgerichte, or Secret Societies of 
Westphalia. 
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British Commerce. 

3 yoIs., price 3s., 

History of British Commerce, from 

the Earliest Time to the Present Day. By 
G. L. Craik, A.M. 

“ To the merchant, the capitalist, the 
manufacturer, the tradesman, to all who 
are desirous of knowing by what means 
England has arrived at her present state 
of commercial greatness and prosperity, 
we recommend this work as the cheapest 
and by far the best mode of obtaining the 
desired information.”— Lincoln Standard. 


Physical Geography. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. 

By W. Wittich. 

Contents : — Snow-Mountains — Glaciers — Ava- 
lanches — Mountain-Slips — Icebergs and Ice- 
iields — The Gulf-Stream— .The Samoom — Trade- 
Winds — Monsoons — Plains and Deserts — The 
Sahara — The Selva, or Forest Desert of the Ama- 
zonas— The Pampas — The Llanos— Earthquakes 
— Volcanoes. 

“ An account of some of the most re- 
markable of these phenomena is offered 
to the public in these volumes. The 
author has endeavoured to avoid all mi- 
nute details, but tried to convey to the 
reader a complete idea of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of these phenomena. 
He has also tried to point out the effects 
which some of these phenomena have had 
in promoting the interests of the human 
race, and the dispersion of civilization 
over the surface of the globe.” — Extract 
from Preface. 


Englishwoman in Egypt. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

The Englishwoman in Egypt. 

By Mrs. Poole. 

“ One of the most interesting books of 
travels we ever met with. The descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of the 
Egyptian ladies are minute and graphic.” 
> — Derbyshire Couriei'. 


lane’s modern Egyptians. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 

A new edition. 

“ Mr. Lane’s ‘ Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 5 
forms an admirable pendant to the 1 Man- 
ners and Customs of the Chinese’ by Mr. 
Davis. These two authors are perfect 
masters of their subjects. Both are well 
acquainted with the languages, and both 
have been domesticated with the people, 
of the two countries.respectively, whose 
manners and customs they have under- 
taken to describe ; the former after a re- 
sidence of seven, the latter of nearly 
twenty years. These circumstances give 
their books a strong claim to be consi- 
dered as books of standard value.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


Xiane's Arabian Tales. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Lane’s Arabian Tales and Anecdotes. 

Selected from the Arabian Nights. 

“ One of the peculiar and most inter- 
esting features of Mr. Lane’s new trans- 
lation of 1 The Thousand and One Nights’ 
is the introduction, by the way of notes, 
of many short tales or anecdotes, which 
form an integral portion of the vast col- 
lection of stories, the principal of which 
are known in England as 4 The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ but which have 
been for the mpst part omitted by all pre- 
vious European translators. It appeared 
to the Editor of the Weekly Volume that 
these Anecdotes would form of them- 
selves a valuable little work, illustrating 
as they do many Oriental customs and 
modes of thought . ’ ’ — Editor's Preface. 


The Eost Senses. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

The Lost Senses — 

Deafness and Blindness. By Dr. Kitto. 

Dr. Kitto, when twelve years old, was 
deprived of his hearing by falling from 
a ladder ; and the work is a record of 
his experience, observations, and reflec- j 
tions with regard to his calamity during \ 
a deafness of twenty-eight years. 

Moliere, Racine, Ac. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Moliere, Racine, and the French 

Classical Drama. By Madame Blaz de Bury. 1 
“To those who are ignorant of the I 
French language this little work will be 1 
comprehensible and most charming.” — 1 

Sun. 

Spanish Drama. 

1 vol., price Is., 

The Spanish Drama — Lope dc Vega | 

and Calderon. By G. H. Lewes. 

“ A lively and brief account of the two 4 
most eminent dramatists of Spain.”— I 
Athenccum. 


The Cid, 

1 vol., price Is., 

The Cid : a Short Chronicle, founded 

on the Early Poetry of Spain. By G. Dennis, 
Author of 4 The Cities and Cemeteries ol 
Etruria.* 

“ One of the most absorbing and ro- 
mantic narratives we ever read.” 


Gresham. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Life of Gresham, the Founder of the 

Koyal Exchange. By C. Mac Farlane. 

“ A well written and very interesting 
biography of this remarkable English 
merchant .”— John o’ Givat Journal. 
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Tasso’s Jerusalem, 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Tasso’s Recovery of Jerusalem. 

Translated by Fairfax. With Lives of Tasso 
and Fairfax, by C. Knight. 

“ It is at least doubtful whether any of 
the modern renderings of the Tuscan epic 
are, on the whole, superior in strength 
and richness of expression to this of our 
i British Fairfax,’ which secured the praise 
of Milton, Waller, Hume, and Collins.” — 
Sheffield Mercury. 

Mind amongst the Spindles. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Mind amongst the Spindles : a Selec- 
tion from the Lowell Offering. With Introduc- 
tion, by C. Knight. 

“ We believe that great good may be 
effected by a knowledge diffused in every 
building throughout the land where there 
is a mule or a loom, of what the factory 
girls of Lowell have done to exhibit the 
cheering influences of ‘ Mind amongst the 
Spindles.’ ” — C. Knight. 


Working Alan. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Memoirs of a Working Man. With 

Preface, by C. Knight. 

This work shows how a man, through 
self-education and self-government, may 
become intelligent, respectable, and 
happy, even in the humblest walks of 
life. 

Food of Alan. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

The Food of Man. By Dr. Lankester, 

New edition. 

“We should recommend every house- 
keeper and every farmer to have a copy 
of this most useful publication in his 
house for the benefit of his family.” — 
Cork Examiner. 


literature and Beaming. 

6 vols., price 6s., 

History of Literature and Learning 

in England, from the Earliest Time to the Pre- 
sent Day; with Specimens of the Principal 
Writers. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 

“ An invaluable text-book to all stu- 
dents of English literature.” — Critic. 


Spenser and Ills Poetry, 

3 vols., price 3s., 

Spenser and his Poetry. By G. L. 

Craik, A.M. 

The object of this publication is to pre- 
sent not merely an account of Spenser 
and his works, but such an edition of his 
poetry as shall contain all of it that is of 
universal and indestructible interest. 


Bacon and ibis Works, &c. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

Bacon, his Writings and his Philo- 

sophy. 

“ Combining in one book the uses and 
attractions of a life of Bacon ; a complete 
bibliography of his different works ; a his- 
tory of each from its first conception to 
its finished form ; a distinct exposition of 
its scope and tendency; a selection of 
their most beautiful and instructive pas- 
sages ; and a general estimate of the phi- 
losopher and his writings, at once charac- 
terised by logical acumen, and a deep, 
fresh sense of imaginative grandeur.” — 
Athenaeum. 


Pursuit of Knowledge. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under 

Difficulties. By G. L. Craik, A.M. New 
edition. 

A body of examples to show how the 
most unpropitious circumstances have 
been unable to conquer an ardent desire 
for the acquisition of knowledge. 


Female Examples. 

Pursuit of Knowledge. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Female Examples of the Pursuit of 

Knowledge under Difficulties. By G. L. 

Craik, A.M. A New Work. 

“ In proportion as a better understand- 
ing has crept into the w T orld — and Woman 
the Companion has taken place of Woman 
the Prey, the Toy, or the Drudge, have 
female authorship risen in tone and in 
temper, and female knowledge increased 
in scope and accuracy. The book before 
us, then, produces no longer the pain ex- 
cited by the statement of grievances un- 
redressed. As a record, it is full of anec- 
dote and interest. The book, as it stands, 
is a pleasant one — worthy of being ac- 
cepted by all thoughtful women and ho- 
nourable men.” — Athenaeum. 


Wittich’s Norway. 

1 vol., price Is., 

A Visit to the Western Coast of 

Norway. By W. WiTTicn. With a Memoir 
of the Author, by George Long. 

“ Mr. Wittich was one of the most dis- 
tinguished geographers of modem times ; 
in knowledge of the subject, and in the 
method of handling it, inferior to none ; 
and only less known because his labours 
have not appeared, like those of Ritter and 
others, in voluminous works that bear the 
author’s name. He has contributed more 
largely to the diffusion of geographical 
knowledge, and more largely to the giv- 
ing to it some scientific method and pre- 
cision, than any person w r ho has yet lived 
in the British Islands.” — Memoir , by G. 
Long. 
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Davis’s Chinese. 

4 vols., price 4s., 

Sir John Davis’s Chinese and Sketches 

of China. New editions. 

“ In Mr. Davis’s account of China we 
find every subject brought forward that 
can throw light on the laws and institu- 
tions of a people to whom, we think, that 
justice has not been rendered by foreign- 
ers, which is their due.” — Quarterly Re- 
view. 


Dord Nugent’s Lands, Classical, &c. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Lord Nugent’s Lands, Classical and 

Sacred. Second edition. 

“No work of recent date on the same 
topics better merits and will better repay 
the attention of the reader.” 


3Hiss martineau. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Miss Martineau’s Tales : — Feats on 

the Fiord ; and the Billow and the Rock. 

“ These volumes will be read with 
delight through every generation in a 
house.” — Quarterly Review. 


Mrs. Jameson. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Mrs. Jameson’s Lives of the Early 

Italian Painters, and of the Progress of the Art 


in Italy. 

Giovanni Cimabue. 

Giotto. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

Masaccio. 

Filippo Lippi and Ange- 
lico da Fiesole. 

Benozzo Gozzoli. 

Andrea Castagno and 
Luca Signorelli. 

Domenico dal Ghirlan- 
dajo. 

Andrea Mantegna. 

The Bellini. 

Pietro Perugino. 

Francesco Raibolini, 
called II Francia. 


Fra Bartolomeo, called 
also Baccio della Porta 
and II Frate. 

Lionardo da Vinci. 
Michael Angelo. 

Andrea del Sarto. 

Raphael Sanzio d’Urbino. 
The Scholars of Raphael. 
Correggio and Giorgione, 
and their Scholars. 
Parmigiano. 

Giorgione. 

Titian. 

Tintoretto. 

Paul Veronese. 

Jacopo Bassano. 


Knight’s Caxton. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Knight’s Life of Caxton, the First 

English Printer. 

“ The Father of Printing could not 
have found a more suitable or a more 
enthusiastic biographer.” — Patriot. 


Knight’s Volume of Varieties. 

1 vol., price Is., 

A Volume of Varieties. By Charles 

Knight. 

A collection of scattered papers written 
by Mr. Knight at various periods of a 
long literary life, chiefly with the view of 
“doing something to advance the Edu- 
cation of the people.” 


Iamb’s Tales from Shakspere. 

2 vols., price 2s., 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere, with 

Scenes selected by C. Knight, and Wood En- 
gravings by W. Harvey. 

In this edition Mr. Knight has added 
to each Tale a few Scenes from Shak- 
spere, which may be advantageously read 1 
after the. perusal of the Tale, to furnish ] 
some notion of the original excellence of I 
the wonderful dramas upon which the I 
Tales are founded. 


Insect and Bird Architecture. 

5 vols., price 5s., 

Insect and Bird Architecture, and 

Miscellanies. On the Ravages, the Preservation 
for the Purposes of Study, and the Classification 
of Insects : and on the Habits and Faculties of 
. Birds. By James Rennie, A.M. New edi- 
tions. 

“ So clear and untechnical are the de- 
scriptions, that the most uninitiated, after 
perusing them, will see wonders where 
formerly he saw nothing.”— Glasgow Ex- 
aminer. 


The Elephant, Horse, and Dog. 

3 vols., price 3s., 

The Elephant, the Horse, and the 

Dog — the Three Friends of Man. By C. 
Knight and W. Martin. And a Chapter on 
the Diseases of the Horse. By W. Youatt. 

The object of these works is to furnish 
very complete details of the three qua- 
drupeds who have been the great instru- 
ments furnished by Divine Providence 
to man, to enable him to “ replenish the 
earth and subdue it;” and who by their 
remarkable sagacity have, in various 
states of society, deserved to be regarded 
as his especial friends. 


Results of machinery. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Knight’s Results of Machinery, and 

Capital and Labour. 

The two tracts, originally published 
separately, are here incorporated and 
remodelled, the general subject of the 
Production of Wealth being thus fully, 
though popularly, expounded. The sta- 
tistical details are brought up to the pre- 
sent time. 


monkey s— Sketches of Natural History. 

1 vol., price Is., 

Sketch of the History of Monkeys. 

100 Woodcuts. 

6 vols., price 6s., 

Sketches in Natural History — Mam- 

malia. 600 Woodcuts. 

These volumes, with the Elephant, 
Horse, and Dog, complete the Class 
Mammalia. 
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POSTSCRIPT, BY THE EDITOR, 

TO THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE SERIES, ENTITLED 
“ RAMBLES BY RIVERS : THE THAMES,” VOL. II. 


f Hls Series was commenced in June, 1844. It has been continued, first in 
.Veekly Volumes, and subsequently in Monthly Volumes, for five years. The 
Series is now terminated with the publication of the 186th volume. 

The Series divides itself into three distinct portions 

Vols. 


The Weekly and Monthly Volumes - -- -- -148 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies - - 12 

The Cabinet History of England 26—186 


In the original announcement of this work I thus stated the objects which it 
vould endeavour to attain : — 

“ We propose to place within the reach of all readers a series of books 
vhich shall ultimately comprehend something like that range of literature 
vhicb well-educated persons desire to have at their command. In this series 
;here will be no attempt at exclusiveness. We shall not take up the most 
false and dangerous opinion that the understandings of the masses should be 
written down to, nor will mere didactic instruction only be attempted. A 
taste for knowledge is not so induced. The recreation of genial and amusing 
reading should be offered in connexion with what is solid and serious. The 
publishers possess many valuable copyrights which may be readily adapted to 
this purpose. There is a great deal also to be done anew, in the way oi 
judicious compilations, of translations from foreign works, and of original 
productions by authors of ability, conceived in a right spirit. We have many 
offers of assistance from writers of established reputation, who feel that the 
circulation of their thoughts in a cheap pocket volume is a tribute to their 
usefulness and their reputation. We have no want of materials to conduct 
this undertaking steadily and extensively.” 

I now venture to believe that I have accomplished what I proposed to do. 

First,— I have endeavoured to produce a series of books which comprehends 
something like that range of literature which well-educated persons desire to 
have at their command. Without attempting any very exact classification of 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 


cold; which was again corroborated by J. Steerforth, the only parlor- 
boarder. I heard that Mr. Sharp’s wig didn’t fit him ; and that he 
needn’t be so “ bounceable” — somebody else said “ bumptious ” — about it, 
because his own red hair was very plainly to be seen behind. 

I heard that one boy, who was a coal-merchant’s son, came as a set-off 
against the coal-bill, and was called on that account “Exchange or 
Barter — a name selected from the arithmetic-book as expressing this 
arrangement. I heard that the table-beer was a robbery of parents, and 
the pudding an imposition. I heard that Miss Creakle was regarded by the 
school in general as being in love with Steerforth ; and I am sure, as I sat 
in the dark, thinking of his nice voice, and his fine face, and his easy 
manner, and his curling hair, I thought it very likely. I heard that 
Mr. Mell was not a bad sort of fellow, but hadn’t a sixpence to bless 
himself with ; and that there was no doubt that old Mrs. Mell, his mother, 
was as poor as Job. I thought of my breakfast then, and what had 
sounded like “ My Charley ! ” but I was, I am glad to remember, as mute 
as a mouse about it. 

The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, outlasted the banquet 
some time. The greater part of the guests had gone to bed as soon as 
the eating and drinking were over ; and we, who had remained whisper- 
ing and listening half undressed, at last betook ourselves to bed, too. 

“Good night, young Copperfield,” said Steerforth, “I’ll take care 
of you.” 

“ You ’re very kind,” I gratefully returned. “ I am very much obliged 
to you.” 

“ You haven’t got a sister, have you ? ” said Steerforth, yawning. 

“ No,” I answered. 

“ That ’s a pity,” said Steerforth. “ If you had had one, I should 
think she would have been a pretty, timid, little, bright-eyed sort of girl. 
I should have liked to know her. Good night, young Copperfield.” 

“ Good night, sir,” I replied. 

I thought of him very much after I went to bed, and raised myself, I 
recollect, to look at him where he lay in the moonlight, with his handsome 
face turned up, and his head reclining easily on his arm. He was a 
person of great power in my eyes ; that was of course the reason of my 
mind running on him. No veiled future dimly glanced upon him in the 
moonbeams. There was no shadowy picture of his footsteps, in the 
garden that I dreamed of walking in all night. 
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How well I recollect our sitting there, talking in whispers ; or their 
talking, and my respectfully listening, I ought rather to say ; the moon- 
light falling a little way into the room, through the window, painting a 
pale window on the floor, and the greater part of us in shadow, except 
when Steerforth dipped a match into a phosphorous-box, when he wanted 
to look for anything on the board, and shed a blue glare over us that was 
gone directly ! A certain mysterious feeling, consequent on the darkness, 
the secresy of the revel, and the whisper in which everything was said, 
steals over me again, and I listen to all they tell me with a vague feeling 
of solemnity and awe, which makes me glad that they are all so near, and 
frightens me (though I feign to laugh) when Traddles pretends to see 
a ghost in the corner. 

I heard all kinds of things about the school and all belonging to it. I 
heard that Mr. Creakle had not preferred his claim to being a Tartar 
without reason ; that he was the sternest and most severe of masters ; 
that he laid about him, right and left, every day of his life, charging in 
among the boys like a trooper, and slashing away, unmercifully. That he 
knew nothing himself, but the art of slashing, being more ignorant (J. 
Steerforth said) than the lowest boy in the school ; that he had been, 
a good many years ago, a small hop-dealer in the Borough, and had taken 
to the schooling business after being bankrupt in hops, and making away 
with Mrs. Creakle’s money. With a good deal more of that sort, which 
I wondered how they knew. 

I heard that the man with the wooden leg, whose name was Tungay, 
was an obstinate barbarian who had formerly assisted in the hop business, 
but had come into the scholastic line with Mr. Creakle, in consequence, 
as was supposed among the boys, of his having broken his leg in Mr. 
Creakle’s service, and having done a deal of dishonest work for him, and 
knowing his secrets. I heard that with the single exception of Mr. 
Creakle, Tungay considered the whole establishment, masters and boys, 
as his natural enemies, and that the only delight of his life was to be sour 
and malicious. I heard that Mr. Creakle had a son, who had not been 
Tungay’s friend, and who, assisting in the school, had once held some 
remonstrance with his father on an occasion when its discipline was very 
cruelly exercised, and was supposed, besides, to have protested against 
his father’s usage of his mother. I heard that Mr. Creakle had turned 
him out of doors, in consequence ; and that Mrs. and Miss Creakle had 
been in a sad way, ever since. 

But the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. Creakle was, there being 
one boy in the school on whom he never ventured to lay a hand, and that 
boy being J. Steerforth. Steerforth himself confirmed this when it was 
stated, and said that he should like to begin to see him do it. On being 
asked by a mild boy (not me) how he would proceed if he did begin to see 
him do it, he dipped a match into his pliosphorous-box on purpose to shed a 
glare over his reply, and said he would commence by knocking him down 
with a blow on the forehead from the seven-and-sixpenny ink-bottle that was 
always on the mantelpiece. We sat in the dark for some time, breathless. 

I heard that Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both supposed to be 
wretchedly paid ; and that when there was hot and cold meat for dinner at 
Mr. Creakle’s table, Mr. Sharp was always expected to say he preferred 
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“^strangers, and cost me some tears, but on the 
whole it was much better than I had anticipated. 

untnT 3 considered as being formally received into the school, however, 

“eat scholm- 2d amTCd - ^ , this boy ’ who waa reputed to be i 
mv senToi T wl d "° od ' lookln g, and at least half-a-dozen years 

in^the nlavrrr S ® u . nedas before a magistrate. He enquired, under a shed 

0 emS”? 10 the Particulars of my punishment, and was pleased 

k,undTiii,“ w “ "*• !h * mei '' »“ 1 

me when he'hnH^fr aVe “T f 0t ’ < -'°PP erde ^ d • ” be said, walking aside with 
me when he had disposed of my affair in these terms. 

I told him seven shillings. 

“ You had better give it to me to take care of,” he said. “At least 
you. can if you like. You needn’t if you don’t like ” ’ 

Wlth , h j S friendIy suggestion, and opening 
1 ?< t rY ty p se > tamed it upside down into his hand S 

« w y °, U T ant t ° s f end anything now ? ” he asked me. 

(( iNJ °. thank you,” I replied. 

J° U , can jf y° u %, y° u know,” said Steerforth. “ Say the word.” 
tc thank you, su*, I repeated. 

currmtuW t0 S ? 6Ild 3 C ° Uple of shilUn S s or s0 > ia a bottle of 

cun ant wine by-and-by, up in the bedroom?” said Steerforth “You 
belong to my bedroom, I find.” ' lou 

lik?that rtain,y had n0t OCCUrred t0 me before > but I said. Yes, I should 

shilliS'Ir l 00 i” i S8id , Ste ,! rf0r t^ “ You ’ll be glad to spend another 
Inning or so, in almond cakes, I dare say f ” 

1 said, Yes, I should like that, too. 

saidSteerfortt her << S T illing ° F S ° n* 1 biscuits > and another in fruit, eh?” 
said Steerforth. I say, young Copperfield, you ’re going it ! ” 

« Wein» e T e ^ he ! f mi !t d> bu * Iwas a little troubled in my mind, too. 

can that’saU ‘ WA o' to must make •*»** 3a * as we 

, that s all. I 11 do the best m my power for vou I can fro out 

mraev iS’ ? S “ u ^ la the pro & in -‘” With these words he put the 
money m his pocket, and kindly told me not to make myself uneasy • he 
would take care it should be all right. y Une3Sy 3 tle 

He was as good as his word, if that were all right which I had a secret 
rmsgiving was nearly all wrong-for I feared it was a waste of my mother’s 

S71J"' h 1 “P™ 1 *1“ Pi«* of p, F , y C.«e 
to bed he nrod? 1 Tf \ P f C1 ° US savin g- When we went up-stairs 
my M to iSjSg™ ,hmingS ' WOrth ' “ d “ * ™‘ « 

I Sdn^^v y f °T? Copperfield, and a royal spread you ’ve got ! ” 

wJlto U t n k ° f doin §' the hono rs of the feast, at my time of life 
whde he was by ; my hand shook at the very thought of it I hewed 

thlTotheHiovV 'j, feTOr ° f F + u iding ; and my requeft being secondedby 
fflow lK 0 TI? m - that r00m ’ he acceded t0 it. and sat upon my 
disnensint 1 h ® Vland s-with perfect fairness, I must say-and 

own nToerS A?tn "“t"? ht * h without 3 foot ’ which his 

aboulns nn^iii t0 T u V at T bls band . and the rest were grouped 
aoout us, on the nearest beds and on the floor. e 
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looked at Mrs. Creakle as he said this — “ when it rises against me, is not 
my flesh and blood. I discard it. Has that fellow,” to the man with 
the wooden leg, “ been here again ? ” 

“ No,” was the answer. 

“ No,” said Mr. Creakle. “ He knows better. He knows me. Let 
him keep away. I say let him keep away,” said Mr. Creakle, striking his 
hand upon the table, and looking at Mrs. Creakle, “ for he knows me. 
Now you have begun to know me too, my young friend, and you may go. 
Take him away.” 

I was very glad to be ordered away, for Mrs. and Miss Creakle were 
both wiping their eyes, and I felt as uncomfortable for them, as I did 
for myself. But I had a petition on my mind which concerned me so 
nearly, that I couldn ’t help saying, though I wondered at my own courage : 

“ If you please, sir ” 

Mr. Creakle whispered, “ Hah ? What *s this ? ” and bent his eyes 
upon me, as if he would have burnt me up with them. 

“ If you please, sir,” I faltered, “ if I might be allowed (I am very 
sorry indeed, sir, for what I did) to take this writing off, before the boys 
come back ” 

Whether Mr Creakle was in earnest, or whether he only did it to 
frighten me I don’t know, but he made a burst out of his chair, before 
which I precipitately retreated, without waiting for the escort of the 
man with the wooden leg, and never once stopped until I reached 
my own bedroom, where, finding I was not pursued, I went to bed, as 
it was time, and lay quaking, for a couple of hours. 

Next morning Mr. Sharp came back. Mr. Sharp was the first master, 
and superior to Mr. Mell. Mr. Mell took his meals with the boys, but 
Mr. Sharp dined and supped at Mr. Creakle’s table. He was a limp, 
delicate-looking gentleman, I thought, with a good deal of nose, and a way 
of carrying his head on one side, as if it were a little too heavy for 
him. His hair was very smooth and wavy ; but I was informed by the 
very first boy. who came • back that it w r as a wig (a second-hand one lie 
said), and that Mr. Sharp went out every Saturday afternoon to get it 
curled. 

It was no other than Tommy Traddles who gave me this piece of 
intelligence. He was the first boy who returned. He introduced himself 
by informing me that I should find his name on the right-hand corner of 
the gate, over the top bolt ; upon that I said, “ Traddles ? ” to which 
he replied, “The same,” and then he asked me for a full account of myself 
and family. 

It was a happy circumstance for me that Traddles came back first. He 

enjoyed my placard so much, that he saved me from the embarrassment of 
either disclosure or concealment, by presenting me to every other boy who 
came back, great or small, immediately on his arrival, in this form of introduc- 
tion, “ Look here ! Here ’s a game ! ” Happily, too, the greater part of the 
boys came back low-spirited, and were not so boisterous at my expense as 
I had expected. Some of them certainly did dance about me like wild 
Indians, and the greater part could not resist the temptation of pretending 
t^hat I was a dog, and patting and smoothing me lest I should bite, and 
saying, “Lie down, sir!” and calling me Towzer. This was naturally 
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abashed me, when I was ushered into it, that I hardly saw Mrs Creakle 
or Miss Creakle (who were both there, in the parlor), or anythin, hut 
Mr. Creakle, a stout gentleman with a bunch of watch-chain and seals in 
an arm-chair, with a tumbler and bottle beside him ’ 

«. 7b', «5 i “ * h ' ^ 

„„ woocie »- le gged man turned me about so as to exhibit the nlacard • 
,e t0p 0f h jf head; and had sorae thin wet-looking haft 

SrfSp AS5t£5S£s>3 

at this peculiarity striking me as his chief one. 8 back> 

“ £° me 1 ‘ ere - fj ” . s «d Mr. Creakle, beckoning to me. 
gesture. 1 * 16 6,6 ’ ^ th ® man with the wooden le S> repeating the 

fai 

know mef h!v C P ” aCt V>- mC > and 1 him. bo you 

playfulness. y ’ ^ Creakle > Packing m y ear with ferocious 

Not yet, sir,” I said, flinching with the pain. 

“ You wdi sSf ’ Hev 6a ‘ ed Mr \ C " ea ^ e - “ But you wiU soon - ? ” 

afterward: found thaWe S£$ ?”** 1 

Mr. Creakle’s interpreter to the boys ’ Str ° ng V01ce > as 

1 “• 

Tartar. ” CreW * ^ b ^«We water' foto’ my 'eyes! § ° Y’ma 

“ m Tatt f r ” S ri tke man with the wooden leg. 

-- *■ 

with t bfwi" kg '* d °“' 1 * J1 h *'" * d °“'" 

“ I am a determined character,” said Mr Creakle “ TW >„ „ > * , 
am. I do my duty. That >s what 7 do. My^ and^ ”-U 
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I picture my small self in the dimly-lighted rooms, sitting with my 
head upon my hand, listening to the doleful performance of Mr. Mell, and 
conning to-morrow’s lessons. I picture myself with my books shut up, 
still listening to the doleful performance of Mr. Mell, and listening through 
it to what used to be at home, and to the blowing of the wind on 
Yarmouth flats, and feeling very sad and solitary. I picture myself 
going up to bed, among the unused rooms, and sitting on my bed-side 
crying for a comfortable word from Peggotty. I picture myself coming 
down stairs in the morning, and looking through a long ghastly gash 
of a staircase-window, at the school-bell hanging on the top of an 
outhouse, with a weathercock above it ; and dreading the time when it 
shall ring J. Steerforth and the rest to work : which is only second, in my 
foreboding apprehensions, to the time when the man with the wooden leg 
shall unlock the rusty gate to give admission to the awful Mr. Creakle. 
I cannot think I was a very dangerous character in any of these aspects, 
but in all of them I carried the same warning on my back. 

Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was never harsh to me. I 
suppose we were company to each other, without talking. I forgot to 
mention that he would talk to himself sometimes, and grin, and clench his 
fist, and grind his teeth, and pull his hair in an unaccountable manner. 
But he had these peculiarities : and at first they frightened me, though I 
soon got used to them. 


CHAPTER YI. 

I ENLARGE MY CIRCLE OF ACQUAINTANCE. 

I had led this life about a month, when the man with the wooden leg 
began to stump about with a mop and a bucket of water, from which I 
inferred that preparations were making to receive Mr. Creakle and the 
boys. I was not mistaken ; for the mop came into the schoolroom before 
long, and turned out Mr. Mell and me, who lived where we could, and 
got on how we could, for some days, during which we were always in 
the way of two or three young women, who had rarely shown themselves 
before, and were so continually in the midst of dust that I sneezed almost 
as much as if Salem House had been a great snuff-box. 

One day I was informed by Mr. Mell, that Mr. Creakle would be home 
that evening. In the evening, after tea, I heard that he was come. Before 
bed- time, i was fetched by the man with the wooden leg to appear 
before him. 

Mr. Creakle’s part of the house was a good deal more comfortable than 
ours, and he had a snug bit of garden that looked pleasant after the dusty 
playground, which was such a desert in miniature, that I thought no one 
but a camel, or a dromedary, could have felt at home in it. It seemed to 
me a bold tiling even to take notice that the passage looked comfortable, 
as I went on my way, trembling, to Mr. Creakle’s presence : which so 
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%'jss °sr7> » r *- 

5r rer.ttr 10 ,•*% bS ° f 

the baker read t t hnT Va \ re / d ?*’ and the butcher read *, *“ d 
and w'/ T ii everybody, in a word, who came backwards 

there^dta Vwa 6 JTV? “ m °T& when 1 ™» ordered to walk 
ere, read that I was to be taken care of, for I bit. I recollect that T nrwi 

s ssi.’S 

of him* SbTtes^Th^ 

Who cut hisnaL W ? ° ne h ° y ~ a ccrtain J - Steerforth— 

read it in a rath! 1 deep and often ’ who > 1 conceived, would 
th , ratber strong voice, and afterwards pull my hair There 
,°” T““vTr«J(lles, „ ho , woidd make L 

fijig 1 ? 1 ; «*t™d of me. There ... , L“ 

orge JJempie, who I fancied would sing it. I have looked a little 
shrmkmg creature, at that door, until the owners of all ^thfname^-there 
were five-and-forty of them in the school then, Mr. Mell said— seemed to 
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and when I was m, my own bed. I remember dreaming night after Xht’ 
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Salem House was a square brick building with wings ; of a bare and 
unfurnished appearance. All about it was so very quiet, that I said to 
Mr. Mell I supposed the boys were out ; but he seemed surprised at my not 
knowing that it was holiday -time. That all the boys were at their several 
homes. That Mr. Creakle, the proprietor, was down by the sea-side with 
Mrs. and Miss Creakle ; and that I was sent in holiday-time as a punish- 
ment for my misdoing, all of which he explained to me as we went along. 

I gazed upon the schoolroom into which he took me, as the most 
forlorn and desolate place I had ever seen. I see it now. A long room 
with three long rows of desks, and six of forms, and bristling all round 
with pegs for hats and slates. Scraps of old copybooks and exercises, 
litter the dirty floor. Some silkworms’ houses, made of the same materials, 
are scattered over the desks. Two miserable little white mice, left behind 
by their owner, are running up and down in a fusty castle made of paste- 
board and wire, looking in all the corners with their red eyes for anything 
to eat. A bird, in a cage a very little bigger than himself, makes a mournful 
rattle now and then in hopping on his perch, two inches high, or dropping 
from it ; but neither sings nor chirps. There is a strange unwholesome 
smell upon the room, like mildewed corduroys, sweet apples wanting an% 
and rotten books. There could not well be more ink splashed about it, if 
it had been roofless from its first construction, and the skies had rained, 
snowed, hailed, and blown ink through the varying seasons of the year. 

Mr. Mell having left me while he took his irreparable boots up-stairs, I 
went softly to the upper end of the room, observing all this as I crept 
along. Suddenly I came upon a pasteboard placard, beautifully written, 
which was lying on the desk, and bore these words — “ Take care of him. 

He bites : 9 . 

I got upon the desk immediately, apprehensive of at least a great dog 
underneath. But, though I looked all round with anxious eyes, I could 
see nothing of him. I was still engaged in peering about, when Mr. Mell 
came back, and asked me what I did up there. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” says I, “ if you please, I ’m looking for the 

dog.” 

“ Hog ? ” says he. “ What dog ? ” 

“ Isn ’t it a dog, sir ? ” 

“ Isn ’t what a dog ? ” . „ 

“ That ’s to be taken care of, sir ; that bites.” 

“ No, Copperfield,” says he gravely, “ that s not a dog. That s a boy. 
My instructions are, Copperfield, to put this placard on y our ^ back. I am 
sorry to make such a beginning with you, but I must do it. 

With that, he took me down, and tied the placard, which was neatly 
constructed for the purpose, on my shoulders like a knapsack ; and 
wherever I went, afterwards, I had the consolation of carrying it. 

What I suffered from that placard, nobody can imagine. Whether 
it was possible for people to see me or not, I always fancied that 
somebody was reading it. It was no relief to turn round and find 
nobody ; for wherever my back was, there I imagined somebody always 
to be. That cruel man with the wooden leg, aggravated my sufferings. 
He was in authority ; and if he ever saw me leaning against a tree, 
or a wall, or the house, he roared out from his lodge-door in a 
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what that peacock would have thought if he had known what his finery 
was doomed to come to — fades from before me, and I nod, and sleep. 
The flute becomes inaudible, the wheels of the coach are heard instead, 
and I am on my journey. The coach jolts, I wake with a start, and the 
flute has come back again, and the Master at Salem House is sitting with 
his legs crossed, playing it dolefully, while the old woman of the house 
looks on delighted. She fades in her turn, and he fades, and all fades, 
and there is no flute, no Master, no Salem House, no David Copperfield, 
no anything but heavy sleep. 

I dreamed, I thought, that once while he was blowing into this dismal 
flute, the old woman of the house, who had gone nearer and nearer to him 
in her ecstatic admiration, leaned over the back of his chair and gave him 
an affectionate squeeze round the neck, which stopped his playing for a 
moment. I was in the middle state between sleeping and waking, either 
then or immediately afterwards ; for, as he resumed — it was a real fact 
that he had stopped playing — I saw and heard the same old woman ask 
Mrs. Fibbitson if it wasn’t delicious (meaning the flute), to which Mrs. 
Fibbitson replied, “ Ay, ay ! Yes ! ” and nodded at the fire : to which, I 
am persuaded, she gave the credit of the whole performance. 

When I seemed to have been dozing a long while, the Master at Salem 
House unscrewed his flute into the three pieces, put them up as before, 
and took me away. We found the coach very near at hand, and got upon 
the roof; but I was so dead sleepy, that when we stopped on the road to 
take up somebody else, they put me inside where there were no passengers, 
and where I slept profoundly, until I found the coach going at a footpace 
up a steep hill among green leaves. Presently, it stopped, and had come 
to its destination. 

A short walk brought us— I mean the Master and me— to Salem House, 
which was enclosed with a high brick wall, and looked very dull. Over a 
door in this wall was a board with Salem House upon it ; and through 
a grating in this door we were surveyed when we rang the bell by a 
surly face, which I found, on the door being opened, belonged to a stout 
man with a bull-neck, a wooden leg, overhanging temples, and his hair cut 
close all round his head. 

“ The new boy,” said the Master. 

The man with the wooden leg eyed me all over — it didn’t take long, 
for there was not much of me — and locked the gate behind us, and took 
out the key. We were going up to the house, among some dark heavy 
trees, when he called after my conductor. 

“ Hallo ! ” 

We looked back, and he was standing at the door of a little lodge, where 
he lived, with a pair of boots in his hand. 

“ Here ! The cobbler’s been,” he said, “ since you ’ve been out, 
Mr. Mell, and he says he can’t mend ’em any more. He says there an’t 
a bit of the original boot left, and he wonders you expect it.” 

With these words he threw the boots towards Mr. Mell, who went back 
a few paces to pick them up, and looked at them (very disconsolately, 
I was afraid), as we went on together. I observed then, for the first 
time, that the boots he had on were a good deal the * worse for wear, and 
that his stocking was just breaking out in one place, like a bud. 
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The Master at Salem House lifted the latch of one of a number of little 
black doors that were all alike, and had each a little diamond-paned 
window on one side, and another little diamond-paned window above ; 
and we went into the little house of one of these poor old women, who was 
blowing a fire to make a little saucepan boil. On seeing the master enter, the 
old woman stopped with the bellows on her knee, and said something that 
I thought sounded like “ My Charley ! ” but on seeing me come in too, 
she got up, and rubbing her hands made a confused sort of half curtsey. 

“ Can you cook this young gentleman’s breakfast for him, if you please? ” 
said the Master at Salem House. 

“ Can I ?” said the old woman. “ Yes can I, sure !” 

<c How ’s Mrs. Eibbitson to-day ?” said the Master, looking at another 
old woman in a large chair by the fire, who was such a bundle of clothes 
that I feel grateful to this hour for not having sat upon her by mistake. 

“ Ah, she ’s poorly,” said the first old woman. “ It ’s one of her 
bad days. If the fire was to go out, through any accident, I verily believe 
she ’d go out too, and never come to life again.” 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also. Although it was a warm 
day, she seemed to think of nothing but the fire. I fancied she was jealous 
even of the saucepan on it ; and I have reason to know that she took its 
impressment into the service of boiling my egg and broiling my bacon, in 
dudgeon; for I saw her, with my own discomfited eyes, shake her fist at me 
once, when those culinary operations were going on, and no one else was 
looking. The sun streamed in at the little window, but she sat with her 
own back and the back of the large chair towards it, screening the fire as if 
she were sedulously keeping it warm, instead of it keeping her warm, and 
watching it in a most distrustful manner. The completion of the prepara- 
tions for my breakfast, by relieving the fire, gave her such extreme joy that 
she laughed aloud — and a very unmelodious laugh she had, I must say. 

I sat down to my brown loaf, my egg, and my rasher of bacon, with a 
bason of milk besides, and made a most delicious meal. While I was yet 
in the full enjoyment of it, the old woman of the house said to the Master : 

“ Have you got your flute with you?” 

“ Yes,” he returned. 

“ Have a blow at it,” said the old woman, coaxingly. “ Do !” 

The Master, upon this, put his hand underneath the skirts of his coat, 
and brought out his flute in three pieces, which he screwed together, and 
began immediately to play. My impression is, after many years of con- 
sideration, that there never can have been anybody in the world who 
played worse. He made the most dismal sounds I have ever heard pro- 
duced by any means, natural or artificial. I don’t know what the tunes 
were — if there were such things in the performance at all, which I doubt 
— but the influence of the strain upon me was, first, to make me think of 
all my sorrows until I could hardly keep my tears back ; then to take 
away my appetite ; and lastly to make me so sleepy that I couldn’t keep 
my eyes open. They begin to close again, and I begin to nod, as the 
recollection rises fresh upon me. Once more the little room with its 
open corner cupboard, and its square-backed chairs, and its angular little 
staircase leading to the room above, and its three peacock’s feathers dis- 
played over the mantelpiece — I remember wondering when I first went in, 
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when a man entered and whispered to the clerk, who presently slanted me 
off the scale, and pushed me over to him, as if I were weighed, bought, 
delivered, and paid for. 

As I went out of the office, hand in hand with this new acquaintance, 
I stole a look at him. He was a gaunt, sallow young man, with hollow 
cheeks, and a chin almost as black as Mr. Murdstone’s ; but there the 
likeness ended, for his whiskers were shaved off, and his hail-, instead of 
being glossy, was rusty and dry. He was dressed in a suit of black clothes 
which were rather rusty and dry too, and rather short in the sleeves and 
legs ; and he had a white neck-kerchief on that was not over-clean. I did 
not, and do not, suppose that this neck-kerchief was all the linen he wore, 
but it was all he showed or gave any hint of. 

“ You ’re the new boy ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” I said. 

I supposed I was. I didn’t know. 

“ I ’m one of the masters at Salem House,” lie said. 

I made him a bow and felt very much overawed. I was so ashamed to 
allude to a common-place thing like my box, to a scholar and a master at 
Salem House, that we had gone some little distance from the yard before 
I had the hardihood to mention it. We turned back, on my humbly 
insinuating that it might be useful to me hereafter ; and he told the clerk 
that the carrier had instructions to call for it at noon. 

“ If you please, sir,” I said, when we had accomplished about the same 
distance as before, “ is it far P ” 

“ It ’s down by Blackheath,” he said. 

“ Is that far, sir ? ” I diffidently asked. 

“ It ’s a good step,” he said. “ We shall go by the stage-coach. It ’s 
about six miles.” 

I was so faint and tired, that the idea of holding out for six miles more, 
was too much for me. I took heart to tell him that I had had nothing all 
night, and that if he would allow me to buy something to eat, I should be 
very much obliged to him. He appeared surprised at this — I see him stop 
and look at me now — and after considering for a few moments, said he 
wanted to call on an old person who lived not far off, and that the best 
way would be for me to buy some bread, or whatever I liked best that was 
wholesome, and make my breakfast at her house, where we could get 
some milk. 

Accordingly we looked in at a baker’s window, and after I had made a 
series of proposals to buy everything that was bilious in the shop, and he 
had rejected them one by one, we decided in favour of a nice little loaf of 
brown bread, which cost me threepence. Then, at a grocer’s shop, we 
bought an egg and a slice of streaky bacon ; which still left what I thought 
a good deal of change, out of the second of the bright shillings, and made 
me consider London a very cheap place. These provisions laid in, we went 
on through a great noise and uproar that confused my weary head beyond 
description, and over a bridge which, no doubt, was London Bridge 
(indeed I think he told me so, but I was half asleep), until we came to the 
poor person’s house, which was a part of some alms-houses, as I knew by 
their look, and by an inscription on a stone over the gate, which said they 
were established for twenty-five poor women. 
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in my own mind to be fuller of wonders and wickedness than all the cities 
of the earth, I need not stop here to relate. We approached it by degrees, 
and got, in due time, to the inn in the Whitechapel district, for which we 
were bound. I forget whether it was the Blue Bull, or the Blue Boar ; 
but I know it was the Blue Something, and that its likeness was painted 
up on the back of the coach. 

Ihe guard’s eye lighted on me as he was getting down, and he said at 
the booking-office door : 

“ Is there anybody here for a yoongster booked in the name of Murd- 
stone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, to be left till called for?” 

Nobody answered. 

{ C lr y Copperfield, if you please, sir,” said I, looking helplessly down. 

“ Is there anybody here for a yoongster, booked in the name of Murd- 
stone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, but owning to the name of Copperfield, 
to be left till called for ? said the guard. “ Come ! Is there anybody?” 

No. There was nobody. I looked anxiously around ; but the enquiry 
made no impression on any of the bystanders, if I except a man in gaiters, 
with one eye, who suggested that they had better put a brass collar round 
my neck, and tie me up in the stable. 

A ladder was brought, and I got down after the lady, who was like a 
haystack : not daring to stir, until her basket was removed. The coach 
was clear of passengers by that time, the luggage was very soon cleared 
out, the horses had been taken out before the luggage, and now the coach 
itself was wheeled and backed off by some hostlers, out of the way. Still, 
nobody appeared, to claim the dusty youngster from Blunderstone, Suffolk! 

More solitary than Bobinson Crusoe, who had nobody to look at him 
and see that he was solitary, I went into the booking-office, and, by invita- 
tion of the clerk on duty, passed behind the counter, and sat down on the 
scale at which they weighed the luggage. Here, as I sat looking at the 
parcels, packages, and books, and inhaling the smell of stables (ever since 
associated with that morning), a procession of most tremendous considera- 
tions began to march through my mind. Supposing nobody should ever 
fetch me, how long would they consent to keep me there? Would they 
keep me long enough to spend seven shillings ? Should I sleep at night 
m one of those wooden binns with the other luggage, and wash myself at 
the pump in the yard in the morning ; or should I be turned out every 
night, and expected to come again to be left till called for, when the office 
opened next day ? Supposing there was no mistake in the case, and Mr. 
Murdstone had devised this plan to get rid of me, what should I do ? If 
they allowed me to remain there until my seven shillings were spent, I 
couldn’t hope to remain there when I began to starve. That would obviously 
be inconvenient and unpleasant to the customers, besides entailing on the 
Blue Whateyer-it-was, the risk of funeral expenses. If I started off at 
once, and tried to walk back home, how could I ever find my way, how 
could I ever hope to walk so far, how could I make sure of any one but 
Peggotty, even if I got back ? If I found out the nearest proper authori- 
ties, and offered myself to go for a soldier, or a sailor, I was such a little 
fellow that it was most likely they wouldn’t take me in. These thoughts, 
and a hundred other such thoughts, turned me burning hot, and made me 
giddy with apprehension and dismay. I was in the height of my fever 
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all night— for I had left my cakes behind, at the hotel, in my hurry Mv 
apprehensions were realised. When we stopped for supper I couldn’t 
muster courage to take any, though I should have liked it very much but 
sat by the fire and said I didn’t want anything. This did not save me 
from more jokes, either; for a husky- voiced gentleman with a rough face, 
who had been eating out of a sandwich-box nearly all the way, except 
when he had been drinking out of a bottle, said I was like a boa 
constrictor who took enough at one meal to last him a long time ; after 
which, he actually brought a rash out upon himself with boiled beef 
We had started from Yarmouth at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
we were due m London about eight next morning. It was Midsummer 
weather and the evening was very pleasant. When we passed through a 
village I pictured to myself what the insides of the houses were like, and 
what the inhabitants were about; and when boys came running after us 
and got up behmd and swung there for a little way, I wondered whether 
their fathers were alive, and whether they were happy at home. I had plentv 
to think of, therefore, besides my mind running continually on the kind of 
place I was going to — which was an awful speculation. Sometimes, I remem- 
ber, I resigned myself to thoughts of home and Peggotty ; and to endeavour- 
ing, in a confused blind way, to recall how I had felt, and what sort of boy 
1 used to be, before I bit Mr. Murdstone : which I couldn’t satisfy myself 
about by any means, I seemed to have bitten him in such a remote antiquity. 

I he night was not so pleasant as the evening, for it got chillv ; and 
being put between two gentlemen (the rough-faced one and another) to 
prevent my tumbling off the coach, I was nearly smothered by their 
falling asleep and completely blocking me up. They squeezed me so hard 
sometimes, that I could not help crying out, “ Oh ! If you please ! ” 
which they didn’t like at all, because it woke them. Opposite me was 
an elderly lady in a great fur cloak, who looked in the dark more like a 
haystack than a lady, she was wrapped up to such a degree. This ladv 
had a basket with her, and she hadn’t known what to do with it, for a 
long time, until she found that on account of my legs being short, it could 
go underneath me. It cramped and hurt me so, that it made me per- 
fectly miserable ; but if I moved in the least, and made a glass that was 
m the basket rattle against something else (as it was sure to do), she o- a ve 
me the cruellest poke with her foot, and said, “ Come, don’t you fidget 
lour bones are young enough, 7’m sure ! ” 

rru At vi St V 1 ® SUn rose > and tlien m y com P an ions seemed to sleep easier. 
Ihe difficulties under which they had laboured all night, and which had 
found utterance m the most terrific gasps and snorts, are not to be con- 
ceived. As the sun got higher, their sleep became lighter, and so they 
gradually one by one awoke. I recollect being very much surprised by 
the feint everybody made, then, of not having been to sleep at all, and by 
the uncommon indignation with which every one repelled the charge I 
labor under the same kind of astonishment to this day, having invariably 
observed that of all human weaknesses, the one to which our common 
nature is the least disposed to confess (I cannot imagine why) is the 
weakness of having gone to sleep in a coach. 

What an amazing place London was to me when I saw it in the distance, 
and how I believed all the adventures of all my favorite heroes to be 
constantly enacting and re-enacting there, and how I vaguely made it out 
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uncomfortable coincidence, and enquired how it was done. His answer was 
not cheering to my spirits, for it consisted of two dismal words, “ With 
whopping.” 

The blowing of the coach-liom in the yard was a seasonable diversion, 
which made me get up and hesitatingly enquire, in the mingled pride and 
diffidence of having a purse (which I took out of my pocket), if there 
were anything to pay. 

“ There ’s a sheet of letter-paper,” he returned. “ Did you ever buy a 
sheet of letter-paper ? ” 

I could not remember that I ever had. 

“ It ’s dear,” he said, “ on account of the duty. Threepence. That ’s 
the way we ’re taxed in this country. There ’s nothing else, except the 
waiter. Never mind the ink. /lose by that.” 

What should you — what should I — how much ought I to — what 
would it be right to pay the waiter, if you please ? ” I stammered, blushing. 

“ If I hadn’t a family, and that family hadn’t the cowpock,” said the 
waiter, “ I wouldn’t take a sixpence. If I didn’t support a aged pairint, 
and a lovely sister,” — here the waiter was greatly agitated — “ I wouldn’t 
take a farthing. If I had a good place, and was treated well here, I should 
beg acceptance of a trifle, instead of taking of it. But I live on broken 
wit ties — and I sleep on the coals ” — here the waiter burst into tears. 

I was very much concerned for his misfortunes, and felt that any recog- 
nition short of ninepence would be mere brutality and hardness of heart. 
Therefore I gave him one of my three bright shillings, which he received 
with much humility and veneration, and spun up with his thumb, directly 
afterwards, to try the goodness of. 

It was a little disconcerting to me, to find, when I was being helped up 
behind the coach, that I was supposed to have eaten all the dinner without 
any assistance. I discovered this, from overhearing the lady in the bow- 
window, say to the guard, “Take care of that child, George, or he ’ll 
burst ! and from observing that the women-servants who were about the 
place came out to look and giggle at me as a young phenomenon. My 
unfortunate friend the waiter, who had quite recovered his spirits, did not 
appear to be disturbed by this, but joined in the general admiration 
without being at all confused. If I had any doubt of him, I suppose this 
half-awakened it ; but I am inclined to believe that with the simple con- 
fidence of a child, and the natural reliance of a child upon superior years 
(qualities I am very sorry any children should prematurely change for 
worldly wisdom), I had no serious mistrust of him on the whole, 
even then. 

I felt it rather hard, I must own, to be made, without deserving it, the 
subject of jokes between the coachman and guard as to the coach drawing 
heavy behind, on account of my sitting there, and as to the greater expe- 
diency of my travelling by waggon. The story of my supposed appetite 
getting wind among the outside passengers, they were merry upon it 
likewise ; and asked me whether I was going to be paid for, at school, as two 
brothers or three, and whether I was contracted for, or went upon the 
regular terms ; with other pleasant questions. But the worst of it 
was, that I knew I should be ashamed to eat anything, when an oppor- 
tunity offered, and that, after a rather light dinner, I should remain hungry 
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used to it, and use is everything. I don’t think it ’ll hurt me, if I throw 
my head back, and take it off quick. Shall I ? ” 

I replied that he would much oblige me by drinking it, if he thought he 
could do it safely, but by no means otherwise. When he did throw his 
head back, and take it off quick, I had a horrible fear, I confess, of seeing 
him meet the fate of the lamented Mr. Topsawyer, and fall lifeless on the 
carpet. But it didn’t hurt him. On the contrary, I thought he seemed 
the fresher for it. 

“ What have we got here ? ” he said, putting a fork into my dish. “ Not 
chops?” 

“ Chops,” I said. 

“ Lord bless my soul ! ” he exclaimed, “ I didn’t know they were chops. 
Why, a chop’s the very thing to take off the bad effects of that beer ! 
Ain’t it lucky ? ” 

So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, and a potato in the other, 
and ate away with a very good appetite, to my extreme satisfaction. He 
afterwards took another chop, and another potato ; and after that, another 
chop and another potato. When we had done, he brought me a pudding, 
and having set it before me, seemed to ruminate, and to become absent in 
his mind for some moments. 

“ How ’s the pie ? ” he said, rousing himself. 

“ It ’s a pudding,” I made answer. 

“ Pudding ! ” he exclaimed. “ Why, bless me, so it is ! What ! ” 
looking at it nearer. “ You don’t mean to say it ’s a batter-pudding ! ” 

“ Yes, it is indeed.” 

“ Why, a batter-pudding,” he said, taking up a table-spoon, “ is my 
favorite pudding ! Ain’t that lucky ? Come on, little ’un, and let ’s see 
who ’ll get most.” 

The waiter certainly got most. He entreated me more than once to 
come in and win, but what with his table-spoon to my tea-spoon, his 
dispatch to my dispatch, and his appetite to my appetite, I was left far 
behind at the first mouthful, and had no chance with him. I never saw 
any one enjoy a pudding so much, I think; and he laughed, when it was 
all gone, as if his enjoyment of it lasted still. 

Binding him so very friendly and companionable, it was then that I 
asked for the pen and ink and paper, to write to Peggotty. Pie not only 
brought it immediately, but was good enough to look over me while I 
wrote the letter. BV hen I had finished it, he asked me where I was going 
to school. 

I said, “ Near London,” which was all I knew. 

“ Oh, my eye ! ” he said, looking very low-spirited, “ I am sorry for that.” 

“ Why ?” I asked him. 

“ Oh, Lord ! ” he said, shaking his head, “ that ’s the school where they 
broke the boy’s ribs — two ribs — a little boy he was. I should say he 
was — let me see — how old are you, about ? ” 

I told him between eight and nine. 

“ That ’s just his age,” he said. “ He was eight years and six months 
old when they broke his first rib ; eight years and eight months old when 
they broke his second, and did for him.” 

I could not disguise from myself, or from the waiter, that this was an 
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“That won’t do,” returned the lady. “Nobody’s dinner is paid for 
here, in that name.” 

“ Is it Murdstone, ma’am ? ” I said. 

. “If you’re Master Murdstone,” said the lady, “why do you go and 
give another name, first ? ” 

I explained to the lady how it was, who then rang a bell, and called 
out, “ William ! show the coffee-room!” upon which a” waiter came 
running out of a kitchen on the opposite side of the yard to show it, 
and seemed a good deal surprised when he found he was only to show 
it to me. 

It was a large long room with some large maps in it. I doubt if I 
could have felt much stranger if the maps had been real foreign countries, 
and I cast away in the middle of them. I felt it was taking a liberty to 
sit down, with my cap in my hand, on the corner of the chair nearest the 
door ; and when the waiter laid a cloth on purpose for me, and put a set 
of castors on it, I think I must have turned red all over with modesty. 

He brought me some chops, and vegetables, and took the covers off in 
such a bouncing manner that I was afraid I must have given him some 
offence. But he greatly relieved my mind by putting a chair for me at 
the table, and saying, very affably, “ Now, six-foot ! come on ! ” 

I thanked him, and took my seat at the board ; but found it extremely 
difficult to handle my knife and fork with anything like dexterity, 
or to avoid splashing myself with the gravy, while he was standing 
opposite, staring so hard, and making me blush in the most dreadful 
manner every time I caught his eye. After watching me into the second 
chop, he said : 

“ There ’s half a pint of ale for you. Will you have it now ? ” 

I thanked him, and said “Yes.” Upon which he poured it out of a jug into 
a large tumbler, and held it up against the light, and made it look beautiful. 

“ My eye ! ” he said. “ It seems a good deal, don’t it ? ” 

“ It does seem a good deal,” I answered with a smile. For it was quite 
delightful to me, to find him so pleasant. He was a twinkling-eyed, pimple- 
faced man, with his hair standing upright all over his head ; and as he 
stood with one arm a-kimbo, holding up the glass to the light with the 
other hand, he looked quite friendly. 

“ There was a gentleman here, yesterday,” he said — “ a stout gentleman, 
by the name of Topsawyer — perhaps you know him !” 

“ No,” I said, “ I don’t think ” 

“In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, grey coat, speckled 
choaker,” said the waiter. 

“No,” I said bashfully, “ I haven’t the pleasure ” 

“ He came in here,” said the waiter, looking at the light through the 
tumbler, “ ordered a glass of this ale — would order it — I told him not — 
drank it, and fell dead. It was too old for him. It oughtn’t to be 
drawn ; that ’s the fact.” 

I was very much shocked to hear of this melancholy accident, and said 
I thought I had better have some water. 

“Why you see,” said the waiter, still looking at the light through the 
tumbler, with one of his eyes shut up, “our people don’t like things being 
ordered and left. It offends ’em. But 7’11 drink it, if you like. I’m 
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“ Hearts, ” said Mr. Barkis. “ Sweet hearts; no person walks with her !” 
“ With Peggotty ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” he said. “ Her. ” 

“ Oh, no. She never had a sweetheart. ” 

“ Didn’t she though ! ” said Mr. Barkis. 

Again he made up his mouth to whistle, and again he didn’t whistle, 
but sat looking at the horse’s ears. 

“ So she makes, ” said Mr. Barkis, after a long interval of reflection, 
“ all the apple parsties, and doos all the cooking, do she ? ” 

I replied that such was the fact. 

“ Well. I ’ll tell you what, ” said Mr. Barkis. “ P’raps you might be 
writin’ to her ? ” 

“ I shall certainly write to her, ” I rejoined. 

“ Ah ! ” he said, slowly turning his eyes towards me. “ Well ! If you 
was writin* to her, p’raps you ’d recollect to say that Barkis was willin’ ; 
would you. ” 

“ That Barkis is willing, ” I repeated, innocently. “ Is that all the 
message ? ” 

“ Ye — es, ” he said, considering. “ Ye — es. Barkis is willin’. ” 

“ But you will be at Blunderstone again to-morrow, Mr. Barkis, ” I 
said, faltering a little at the idea of my being far away from it then, “ and 
could give your own message so much better. ” 

As he repudiated this suggestion, however, with a jerk of his head, and 
once more confirmed his previous request by saying, with profound gravity, 
“ Barkis is willin’. That ’s the message, ” I readily undertook its 
transmission. While I was waiting for the coach in the hotel at Yarmouth 
that very afternoon, I procured a sheet of paper and an inkstand, and 
wrote a note to Peggotty which ran thus : “ My dear Peggotty. I have 
come here safe. Barkis is willing. My love to mama. Yours affec- 
tionately. P. S. He says he particularly wants you to know — Barkis is 
willing. ” 

When I had taken this commission on myself prospectively, Mr. Barkis 
relapsed into perfect silence ; and I, feeling quite worn out by all that had 
happened lately, lay down on a sack in the cart and fell asleep. I slept 
soundly until we got to Yarmouth ; which was so entirely new and strange 
to me in the inn-yard to which we drove, that I at once abandoned a 
latent hope I had had of meeting with some of Mr. Peggotty’s family 
there, perhaps even with little Em’ly herself. 

The coach was in the yard, shining very much all over, but without 
any horses to it as yet ; and it looked in that state as if nothing was more 
unlikely than its ever going to London. I was thinking this, and 
wondering what would ultimately become of my box, which Mr. Barkis 
had put down on the yard-pavement by the pole (he having driven up 
the yard to turn his cart), and also what would ultimately become of me, 
when a lady looked out of a bow-window where some fowls and joints of 
meat were hanging up, and said : 

“ Is that the little gentleman from Blunderstone ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. 

“ What name ? ” enquired the lady. 

“ Copperfield, ma’am,” I said. 
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I shook my head, and said I thought not. “ Then come up , 55 said the 
carrier to the lazy horse ; who came up accordingly. 

Having by this time cried as much as I possibly could, I began to think 
it was of no use crying any more, especially as neither Eoderick Random, 
nor that Captain in the Royal British Navy, had ever cried, that I could 
remember, in trying situations. The carrier, seeing me in this resolution, 
proposed that my pocket-handkerchief should be spread upon the horse’s 
back to dry. I thanked him, and assented; and particularly small it 
looked, under those circumstances. 

I had now leisure to examine the purse. It was a stiff leather 
purse, with a snap, and had three bright shillings in it, which Peggotty 
had evidently polished up with whitening, for my greater delight. But 
its most precious contents were two half-crowns folded together in a bit of 
paper, on which was written, in my mother’s hand, “ Por Davy. With my 
love.” I was so overcome by this, that I asked the carrier to be so good 
as reach me my pocket-handkerchief again ; but he said he thought I had 
better do without it ; and I thought I really had ; so I wiped my eyes 
on my sleeve and stopped myself. 

Por good, too ; though, in consequence of my previous emotions, I was 
still occasionally seized with a stormy sob. After we had jogged on for 
some little time, I asked the carrier if he was going all the way. 

“ All the way where ? ” enquired the carrier. 

“ There,” I said. 

“ Where ’s there ? ” enquired the carrier. 

“Near London? ” I said. 

“ Why that horse,” said the carrier, jerking the rein to point him out, 
“ would be deader than pork afore he got over half the ground.” 

“ Are you only going to Yarmouth then ? ” I asked. 

cc That ’s about it, ” said the carrier. “ And there I shall take you to 
the stage-cutch, and the stage-cutch that ’ll take you to — wherever it is. ” 

As this was a great deal for the carrier (whose name was Mr. Barkis) 
to say — he being, as I observed in a former chapter, of a phlegmatic 
temperament, and not at all conversational — I offered him a cake as a 
mark of attention, which he ate at one gulp, exactly like an elephant, and 
which made no more impression on his big face than it would have done 
on an elephant’s. 

“ Did she make ’em, now ? ” said Mr. Barkis, always leaning forward, 
in liis slouching way, on the footboard of the cart with an arm on each 
knee. 

“ Peggotty, do you mean, sir ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Barkis. “ Her. ” 

“ Yes. She makes all our pastry, and does all our cooking. ” 

“ Do she though ? ” said Mr. Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but he didn’t whistle. He sat 
looking at the horse’s ears, as if he saw something new there ; and sat so, 
for a considerable time. By-and-by, he said : 

“ No sweethearts, I b’lieve ? ” 

“ Sweetmeats did you say, Mr. Barkis ? ” Por I thought he wanted 
something else to eat, and had pointedly alluded to that description of 
refreshment. 
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mother, very pale and with red eyes : into whose arms I ran, and beo^ed 
her pardon from my suffering soul. 

Oh, Davy ! she said. “ That you could hurt any one I love ! Try to 
be better, pray to be better ! I forgive you ; but I am so grieved, Davy, 
that you should have such bad passions in your heart. ” 

They had persuaded her that I was a wicked fellow, and she was more 
sorry for that, than for my going away. I felt it sorely. I tried to eat 
my parting breakfast, but my tears dropped upon my bread-and-butter, 
and trickled into my tea. I saw my mother look at me sometimes’ 
and then glance at the watchful Miss Murdstone, and then look down or 
look away. 

“ Master Copperfield’s box there ! ” said Miss Murdstone, when wheels 
were heard at the gate. 

I looked for Peggotty, but it was not she ; neither she nor Mr. Murdstone 
appeared. My former acquaintance, the carrier, was at the door; the 
box was taken out to his cart, and lifted in. 

“ Clara ! 5 said Miss Murdstone, in her warning note. 

t£ Ready, my dear Jane,” returned my mother. “Good bye, Daw. 
You are going for your own good. Good bye, my child. You will come 
home in the holidays, and be a better boy.” 

“ Clara ! ” Miss Murdstone repeated. 

“ Certainly, my dear Jane,” replied my mother, who was holding me. 
“ I forgive you, my dear boy. God bless you ! ” 

“ Clara ! ” Miss Murdstone repeated. 

Miss Murdstone was good enough to take me out to the cart, and to 
say on the way that she hoped I would repent, before I came to a bad 
end ; and then I got into the cart, and the lazy horse walked off* with it. 


CHAPTER Y. 

I AM SENT AWAY FROM HOME. 

We might have gone about half a mile, and my pocket-handkerchief was 
quite wet through, when the carrier stopped short. 

Looking out to ascertain what for, I saw, to my amazement, Peo-gotty 
burst from a hedge and climb into the cart. She took me in both her 
arms, and squeezed me to her stays until the pressure on my nose was 
extremely painful, though I never thought of that till afterwards when I 
found it very tender. Not a single word did Peggotty speak Releasing 
one ol her arms, she put it down in her pocket to the elbow, and brought 
out some paper bags of cakes which she crammed into my pockets, and a 
purse which she put into my hand, but not one word did she say. After 
another and a final squeeze with both arms, she got down from the cart 
and ran away ; and, my belief is, and has always been, without a solitary 
button on her gown. I picked up one, of several that were rolling about, 
and treasured it as a keepsake for a long time. 

The carriei looked at me, as if to enquire if she were coming back. 
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I could hear Peggotty crying softly on her side of the keyhole, as I was 
doing on mine, before she answered. “No. Notvery. ,, 

“ What is going to be done with me, Peggotty dear ? Do you know ? ” 

“ School. Near London,” was Peggotty’s answer. I was obliged to get 
her to repeat it, for she spoke it the first time quite down my throat, in 
consequence of my having forgotten to take my mouth away from the key- 
hole and put my ear there ; and though her words tickled me a good deal, 
I didn’t hear them. 

“ When, Peggotty ? ” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Is that the reason why Miss Murdstone took the clothes out of my 
drawers ?” which she had done, though I have forgotten to mention it. 

“ Yes,” said Peggotty. “ Box.” 

“ Shan’t I see mama ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Peggotty. “ Morning.” 

Then Peggotty fitted her mouth close to the keyhole, and delivered these 
words through it with as much feeling and earnestness as a keyhole has 
ever been the medium of communicating, I will venture to assert : shoot- 
ing in each broken little sentence in a convulsive little burst of its own. 

“ Davy, dear. If I ain’t ben azackly as intimate with you. Lately, as I 
used to be. It ain’t becase I don’t love you. Just as well and more, my 
pretty poppet. It ’s because I thought it better for you. And for some one 
else besides. Davy, my darling, are you listening ? Can you hear ? ” 

“ Ye — ye — ye — yes, Peggotty !” I sobbed. 

tc My own !” said Peggotty, with infinite compassion. “ What I want 
to say, is. That you must never forget me. Por I ’ll never forget you. And 
I ’ll take as much care of your mama, Davy. As ever I took of you. And I 
won’t leave her. The day may come when she ’ll be glad to lay her poor 
head. On her stupid, cross old Peggotty’s arm again. And I ’ll write to 
you, my dear. Though I ain’t no scholar. And I ’ll — I ’ll — ” Peggotty 
fell to kissing the keyhole, as she couldn’t kiss me. 

“ Thank you, dear Peggotty !” said I. “ Oh, thank you ! Thank 
you ! Will you promise me one thing, Peggotty ? Will you write and 
tell Mr. Peggotty and little Em’ly and Mrs. Gummidge and Ham, that 
I am not so bad as they might suppose, and that I sent ’em all my love — 
especially to little Em’ly ? Will you, if you please, Peggotty ?” 

The kind soul promised, and we both of us kissed the keyhole with the 
greatest affection — I patted it with my hand, I recollect, as if it had been 
her honest face — and parted. From that night there grew up in my 
breast, a feeling for Peggotty, which I cannot very well define. She did 
not replace my mother ; no one could do that ; but she came into a 
vacancy in my heart, which closed upon her, and I felt towards her some- 
thing I have never felt for any other human being. It was a sort of comical 
affection too ; and yet if she had died, I cannot think what I should have 
done, or how I should have acted out the tragedy it would have been 
to me. 

In the morning Miss Murdstone appeared as usual, and told me I was 
going to school ; which was not altogether such news to me as she 
supposed. She also informed me that when I was dressed, I was to come 
down-stairs into the parlor, and have my breakfast. There, I found my 
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walk in the garden for half an hour and no longer ; and retired, leaving 
the door open, that I might avail myself of that permission. 

I did so, and did so every morning of my imprisonment, which lasted 
five days. If I could have seen my mother alone, I should have gone 
down on my knees to her and besought her forgiveness ; but I saw no one, 
Miss Murdstone excepted, during the whole time— except at evening 
prayers in the parlor; to which I was escorted by Miss Murdstone after 
everybody else was placed ; where I was stationed, a young outlaw, all 
alone by myself near the door ; and whence I was solemnly conducted by 
my jailer, before anyone arose from the devotional posture. I only 
observed that my mother was as far off from me as she could be, and kept 
her face another way so that I never saw it; and that Mr. Murdstone’s 
hand was bound up in a large linen wrapper. 

Ihe length of those five days I can convey no idea of to any one. 
They occupy the place of years in my remembrance. The way in which 
I listened to all the incidents of the house that made themselves audible 
to me; the ringing of bells, the opening and shutting of doors, the 
murmuring of voices, the footsteps on the stairs ; to any laughing, 
whistling, or singing, outside, which seemed more dismal than anythin^ 
else to me in my solitude and disgrace — the uncertain pace of the hours] 
especially at night, when I would wake thinking it was morning, and 
find that the family were not yet gone to bed, and that all the length of 
night had yet to come— the depressed dreams and nightmares I had— the 
return of day, noon, afternoon, evening, when the boys played in the 
churchyard, and I watched them from a distance within the room, being 
ashamed to show myself at the window lest they should know I was a 

prisoner— the strange sensation of never hearing myself speak the 

fleeting intervals of something like cheerfulness, which came with eating 
and drinking, and went away with it— the setting in of rain one evening] 
with a fresh smell, and its coming down faster and faster between me 
and the church, until it and gathering night seemed to quench me in 
gloom, and fear, and remorse— all this appears to have gone round and 
round for years instead of days, it is so vividly and strongly stamped on 
my remembrance. 

On the last night of my restraint, I was awakened by hearing my own 
name spoken in a whisper. I started up in bed, and putting out my arms 
m the dark, said : 

“ Is that you, Peggotty?” 

. There was no immediate answer, but presently I heard my name again, 
m a tone so very mysterious and awful, that I think I should have gone 
into a fit, if it had not occurred to me that it must have come through the 
keyhole. 

I groped my way to the door, and putting my own lips to the keyhole, 
whispered : 

“ Is that you, Peggotty, dear?” 

“Yes, my own precious Davy,” she replied. “Be as soft as a mouse 
or the Cat ’ll hear us.” 

I understood this to mean Miss Murdstone, and was sensible of the 
urgency of the case ; her room being close by. 

How s mama, dear Peggotty ? Is she very angry with me ? ” 
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the worry and torment that David has occasioned her to-day. That 
would be stoical. Clara is greatly strengthened and improved, but we 
can hardly expect so much from her. David, you and I will go up-stairs, 
boy.” 

As he took me out at the door, my mother ran towards us. Miss 
Murdstone said, “ Clara ! are you a perfect fool ? ” and interfered. I saw 
my mother stop her ears then, and I heard her crying. 

He walked me up to my room slowly and gravely — I am certain he 
had a delight in that formal parade of executing justice — and when we 
got there, suddenly twisted my head under his arm. 

“ Mr. Murdstone ! Sir ! ” I cried to him. “ Don’t ! Pray don’t beat 
me ! I have tried to learn, sir, but I can’t learn while you and Miss 
Murdstone are by. I can’t indeed ! ” 

“ Can’t you, indeed, David ? ” he said. “ We ’ll try that.” 

He had my head as in a vice, but I twined round him somehow, and 
stopped him for a moment, entreating him not to beat me. It was only 
for a moment that I stopped him, for he cut me heavily an instant 
afterwards, and in the same instant I caught the hand with which he held 
me in my mouth, between my teeth, and bit it through. It sets my teeth 
on edge to think of it. 

He beat me then, as if he would have beaten me to death. Above all 
the noise we made, I heard them running up the stairs, and crying out — 
I heard my mother crying out — and Peggotty. Then he was gone ; and 
the door was locked outside ; and I was lying, fevered and hot, and tom, 
and sore, and raging in my puny way, upon the floor. 

How well I recollect, when I became quiet, what an unnatural stillness 
seemed to reign through the whole house ! How well I remember, when 
my smart and passion began to cool, how wicked I began to feel ! 

I sat listening for a long while, but there was not a sound. I crawled 
up from the floor, and saw my face in the glass, so swollen, red, and ugly, 
that it almost frightened me. My stripes were sore and stiff, and made me 
ciy afresh, when I moved ; but they were nothing to the guilt I felt. It 
lay heavier on my breast than if I had been a most atrocious criminal, I 
dare say. 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut the window (I had been lying, 
for the most part, ■with my head upon the sill, by turns crying, dozing, 
and looking listlessly out), when the key was turned, and Miss Murdstone 
came in with some bread and meat, and milk. These she put down upon 
the table without a word, glaring at me the while with exemplary firmness, 
and then retired, locking the door after her. 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondering whether anybody else 
would come. When this appeared improbable for that night, 1 undressed, 
and went to bed ; and, there, I began to wonder fearfully what would be 
done to me. Whether it was a criminal act that I had committed? 
Whether I should be taken into custody, and sent to prison ? Whether 
I was at all in danger of being hanged? 

I never shall forget the waking, next morning ; the being cheerful and 
fresh for the first moment, and then the being weighed down by the stale 
and dismal oppression of remembrance. Miss Murdstone reappeared 
before I was out of bed ; told me, in so many words, that I was free to 
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Captain was a Captain and a hero, in despite of all the grammars 0 f all 
the languages in the world, dead or alive. 

This was my only and mv constant comfort. When I think of it the 
picture always rises in my mind, of a summer evening, the boys at play in 
the churchyard, and I sitting on my bed, reading as if for life. Every barn 
m the neighbourhood, every stone in the church, and every foot of the 
c urchyard, had some association of its own, in my mind, connected with 
these books, and stood for some locality made famous in them. I have 
seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the church-steeple; I have watched Strap, 
with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself upon the wicket- 

§? te L a , , . c ! low t “ at Commodore Trunnion held that club with 

Mr - 1 ickle, m the parlor of our little village alehouse. 

The reader now understands as well as I do, what I was when I came 
to that point of my youthful history to which I am now coming again 

One morning when I went into the parlor with my books, I found 
my mother looking anxious, Miss Murdstone looking firm, and Mr 
Murdstone binding something round the bottom of a cane— a lithe and 
hmber cane, Which he left off binding when I came in, and poised and 
switched m the air. 1 

myseff” 11 y °“’ Clara ’” Said Murdstone > “ I have been often flogged 

To be sure ; of course,” said Miss Murdstone. 

“ Certainly, my dear Jane,” faltered my mother, meekly. “ But but 

do you think it did Edward good ?” 

“Do you think it did Edward harm, Clara?” asked Mr. Murdstone 
gravely. 3 

“That ’s the point !” said his sister. 

To this my mother returned, “Certainly, my dear Jane,” and said no more. 

I telt apprehensive that I was personally interested in this dialogue, 
and sought Mr. Murdstone’s eye as it lighted on mine. 

Now, David, he said and I saw that cast again, as he said it — “ you 
must be far more careful to-day than usual.” He gave the cane another 
poise, and another switch; and having finished his preparation of it, laid it 
down beside him, with an expressive look, and took up his book. 

U X “ S was a g°od freshener to my presence of mind, as a beginning. I 
felt we words of my lessons slipping off, not one by one, or line by line, 
but by the entire page. I tried to lay hold of them ; but they seemed, if I 
may so express it, to have put skates on, and to skim away from me with a 
smoothness there was no checking. 

\\'e began badly, and went on worse. I had come in, with an idea of 
distinguishing myself rather, conceiving that I was very well prepared : 
but it turned out to be quite a mistake. Book after book was added to 
the heap of failures, Miss Murdstone being firmly watchful of us all the 
lm ?* -ww ^ en we came at last to the five thousand cheeses (canes he 
made it that day, I remember), my mother burst out crying 

Clara ! said Miss Murdstone, in her warning voice 
“ I am not quite well, my dear Jane, I think,” said my mother. 

the can! hm S ° lemnly ’ at his sister > as he rose and said . taking up 

“ Why, Jane, we can hardly expect Clara to bear, with perfect firmness. 
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shop, and buy five thousand double- Gloucester cheeses at fourpence- 
halfpenny each, present payment ” — at which I see Miss Murdstone 
secretly overjoyed. I pore over these cheeses without any result or enlighten- 
ment until dinner-time ; when, having made a Mulatto of myself by getting 
the dirt of the slate into the pores of my skin, I have a slice of bread to 
help me out with the cheeses, and am considered in disgrace for the rest 
of the evening. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if my unfortunate studies 
generally took this course. I could have done very well if I had been without 
the Murdstones ; but the influence of the Murdstones upon me was like the 
fascination of two snakes on a wretched young bird. Even when I did get 
through the morning with tolerable credit, there was not much gained but 
dinner ; for Miss Murdstone never could endure to see me untasked, and 
if I rashly made any show of being unemployed, called her brother’s 
attention to me by saying, “ Clara, my dear, there’s nothing like work — 
give your boy an exercise which caused me to be clapped down to some 
new labor, there and then. As to any recreation with other children of 
my age, I had very little of that ; for the gloomy theology of the 
Murdstones made all children out to be a swarm of little vipers (though 
there was a child once set in the midst of the Disciples), and held that 
they contaminated one another. 

The natural result of this treatment, continued, I suppose, for some six 
months or more, was to make me sullen, dull, and dogged. I was not 
made the less so, by my sense of being daily more and more shut out and 
alienated from my mother. I believe I should have been almost stupified 
but for one circumstance. 

It was this. My father had left a small collection of books in a little room 
up-stairs, to which I had access (for it adjoined my own) and which nobody 
else in our house ever troubled. From that blessed little room, Eoderick 
Eandom, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Bias, and Eobinson Crusoe, came out, a glorious 
host, to keep me company. They kept alive my fancy, and my hope of some- 
thing beyond that place and time, — they, and the Arabian Nights, and the 
Tales of the Genii, — and did me no harm ; for whatever harm was in some 
of them was not there for me ; I knew nothing of it. It is astonishing to 
me now, how I found time, in the midst of my porings and blunderings 
over heavier themes, to read those books as I did. It is curious to me 
how I could ever have consoled myself under my small troubles (which 
were great troubles to me), by impersonating my favorite characters in 
them — as I did — and by putting Mr. and Miss Murdstone into all the bad 
ones — which I did too. I have been Tom Jones (a child’s Tom Jones, 
a harmless creature) for a week together. I have sustained my own idea 
of Eoderick Eandom for a month at a stretch, I verily believe. I had a 
greedy relish for a few volumes of Voyages and Travels — I forget what, 
now — that were on those shelves ; and for days and days I can remember 
to have gone about my region of our house, armed with the centre-piece 
out of an old set of boot-trees — the perfect realisation of Captain Somebody, 
of the Eoyal British Navy, in danger of being beset bv savages, and 
resolved to sell his life at a great price. The Captain never lost dignity, 
from having his ears boxed with the Latin Grammar. I did ; but the 
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writing-desk, but not half so ready as Mr. Murdstone in his easy-chair by the 
window (though he pretends to be reading a book), or as Miss Murdstone, 
sitting near my mother stringing steel beads. The very sight of these 
two has such an influence over me, that I begin to feel the words I have 
been at infinite pains to gpt into my head, all sliding away, and going I 
don’t know where. I wonder where they do go, by-the-by ? 

I hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps it is a grammar, perhaps 
a history, or geography. I take a last drowning look at the page as I give 
it into her hand, and start off aloud at a racing pace while I have got it 
fresh. I trip over a word. Mr. Murdstone looks up. I trip over 
another word. Miss Murdstone looks up. I redden, tumble over half-a- 
dozen words, and stop. I think my mother would show me the book if 
she dared, but she does not dare, and she says softly : 

“ Oh, Davy, Davy ! ” 

“Now, Clara,” says Mr. Murdstone, “be firm with the boy. Don’t 
say ‘ Oh, Davy, Davy ! ’ That ’s childish. He knows his lesson, or he does 
not know it.” 

“ He does not know it,” Miss Murdstone interposes awfully. 

“ I am really afraid he does not,” says my mother. 

Then you see, Clara,” returns Miss Murdstone, “ you should just 
give him the book back, and make him know it.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” says my mother ; “ that is what I intend to do, my 
dear Jane. Now, Davy, try once more, and don’t be stupid.” 

I obey the first clause of the injunction by trying once more, but am 
not so successful with the second, for I am very stupid. I tumble down 
before I get to the old place, at a point where I was all right before, and 
stop to think. But I can’t think about the lesson. I think of the 
number of yards of net in Miss Murdstone’s cap, or of the price of 
Mr. Murdstone’s dressing-gown, or any such ridiculous problem that I 
have no business with, and don’t want to have anything at all to do with. 
Mr. Murdstone makes a movement of impatience which I have been 
expecting for a long time. Miss Murdstone does the same. My mother 
glances submissively at them, shuts the book, and lays it by as an arrear 
to be worked out when my other tasks are done. 

There is a pile of these arrears very soon, and it swells like a rolling 
snowball. The bigger it gets, the more stupid I get. The case is so 
hopeless, and I feel that I am wallowing in such a bog of nonsense, that I 
give up all idea of getting out, and abandon myself to my fate. The 
despairing way in which my mother and I look at each other, as I blunder 
on, is truly melancholy. But the greatest effect in these miserable lessons 
is when my mother (thinking nobody is observing her) tries to give me 
the cue by the motion of her lips. At that instant, Miss Murdstone, who has 
been lying in wait for nothing else all along, says in a deep warning voice : 

“ Clara ! ” 


My mother starts, colors, and smiles faintly. Mr. Murdstone comes 
out of his chair, takes the book, throws it at me or boxes my ears with 
it, and turns me out of the room by the shoulders. 

Even when the lessons are done, the worst is yet to happen, in the shape 
of an appalling sum. This is invented for me, and delivered to me 
orally by Mr. Murdstone, and begins, “ If I go into a cheesemonger’s 
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which we used to go to church, and the changed air of the place. Again, 
the dreaded Sunday comes round, and I file into the old pew first, 
like a guarded captive brought to a condemned service. Again, Miss 
Murdstone, in a black velvet gown, that looks as if it had been made 
out of a pall, follows close upon me ; th^n my mother ; then her 
husband. There is no Peggotty now, as in the old time. Again, I listen 
to Miss Murdstone mumbling the responses, and emphasising all the 
dread words with a cruel relish. Again, I see her dark eyes roll round the 
church when she says “ miserable sinners,” as if she were calling all 
the congregation names. Again, I catch rare glimpses of my mother, 
moving her lips timidly between the two, with one of them muttering at 
each ear like low thunder. Again, I wonder with a sudden fear whether 
it is likely that our good old clergyman can be wrong, and Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone right, and that all the angels in Heaven can be destroying angels. 
Again, if I move a finger or relax a muscle of my face, Miss Murdstone 
pokes me with her prayer-book, and makes my side ache. 

Yes, and again, as we walk home, I note some neighbours looking at my 
mother, and at me, and whispering. Again, as the three go on arm-in-arm, 
and I linger behind alone, I follow some of those looks, and wonder if my 
mother’s step be really not so light as I have seen it, and if the gaiety of 
her beauty be really almost worried away. Again, I wonder whether any 
of the neighbours call to mind, as I do, how we used to walk home 
together, she and I ; and I wonder stupidly about that, all the dreary 
dismal day. 

There had been some talk on occasions of my going to boarding- 
school. Mr. and Miss Murdstone had originated it, and my mother had 
of course agreed with them. Nothing, however, was concluded on the 
subject yet. In the meantime, I learnt lessons at home. 

Shall I ever forget those lessons ! They were presided over nominally 
by my mother, but really by Mr. Murdstone and his sister, who were always 
present, and found them a favourable occasion for giving my mother 
lessons in that miscalled firmness, which was the bane of both our fives. 
I believe I was kept at home, for that purpose. I had been apt enough to 
learn, and willing enough, when my mother and I had lived alone together. 
I can faintly remember learning the alphabet at her knee. To this day, 
when I look upon the fat black letters in the primer, the puzzling novelty 
of their shapes, and the easy good-nature of 0 and Q, and S, seem to 
present themselves again before me as they used to do. But they recall no 
leeling of disgust or reluctance. On the contrary, I seem to have walked 
along a path of flowers as far as the crocodile-book, and to have been 
cheered by the gentleness of my mother’s voice and manner all the way. 
But these solemn lessons which succeeded those, I remember as the death- 
blow at my peace, and a grievous daily drudgery and misery. They were 
very long, very numerous, very hard — perfectly unintelligible, some of 
them, to me — and I was generally as much bewildered by them as I 
believe my poor mother was herself. 

Let me remember how it used to be, and bring one morning back 
again. 

I come into the second-best parlor after breakfast, with my books, 
and an exercise-book, and a slate. My mother is ready for me at her 
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!L th !\ end T 0U1 ’> and a , ssume > for m y sake, a condition something 
bk ® a housekeeper s, and when she meets with a base return ” 

un^tifurYl 7 ’ Ed ' Va r rd ’” C1 ' ied m - V mother > “ don,t accuse me of being 
ungiateful I am sure I am not ungrateful. No one ever said I wa= 

b “WL 1 i aVe ^r any , faU tS ’ but not that ‘ 0h > my dear ! ” 

mv mother 1 Say> ” he Went on > after waiting until 

Zl altered” ’ 3 baSe retUm > that feeliD S of mine is chilled 

« Oh 1 * don’t . Say i that ,r, im P l0red ^ mother, very piteously. 

Jr b ’. do f *» ^ward ! I can t bear to hear it. Whatever I am, I am 
affectionate I know I am affectionate. I wouldn’t say it, if I wasn’t 
certain that I am. Ask Peggotty. I am sure she >11 tell you I ’m affec- 

renlv T ‘MW “° ° f weakness, Clara,” said Mr. Murdstone in 

reply that can have the least weight with me. You lose breath.” 

ooldne// 6t v ^ fnends >” said m .V mother, “ I couldn’t live under 
coldness or unkindness. I am so sorry. I have a great many defects I 

now, and it s very good of you, Edward, with your strength of mind to 
endeavour to correct them for me. Jane, I don’t object to an dH 
I should be quite broken-hearted if you thought of leaving— ” Mv 
mother was too much overcome to go on. ^ 

“ Jane Murdstone,” said Mr. Murdstone to his sister, “any harsh words 
between us are I hope, uncommon. It is not my fault that so unusual an 
Crr haS r u 1 P v® t0 ' n,sht ' 1 was betrayed into it by another, 
ifo , Ur f f'l A Y °f were betra >' ed into it by another/ Let us 
both try to forget it. And as this,” he added, after these magnanimous 
words, “is not a fit scene for the boy-David, go to bed ! ” ° 

I could hardly find the door, through the tears that stood in my eyes 
I was so sorry for my mother’s distress ; but I groped my way out and 
gropedmyway up to my room in the dark, without even haSg the 
heart to say good night to Peggotty, or to get a candle from her. When 

Si c rr ? t0 r k r f e ’ an hour or 80 Awards, awoke me, 
she said that my mother had gone to bed poorly, and that Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone were sitting alone. 

G °mg down next morning rather earlier than usual, I paused outside 
the parlor-door, on hearing my mother’s voice. She was very earnestly 
and humbly entreating Miss Murdstone’s pardon, which that lady granted 
and a perfect reconciliation took place. I never knew my mother after- 
wiuds to give an opinion on any matter, without first appealing to Miss 

A| u d v r t0n ®’, 0r '!’ lthout havm S first ascertained, by some sure means, what 
Iiss Muidstone s opinion was ; and I never saw Miss Murdstone, when out 
of temper (she was infirm that way), move her hand towards her bag as if 

motllr 16 ITf t0 . tak , e 1 out the ke J s and offer to resign them to my 
mother, without seeing that my mother was in a terrible fright 3 

The gloomy taint that was in the Murdstone blood, darkened the 
Murdstone religion, which was austere and wrathful. I have thought 
since that its assuming that character was a necessary consequence of 
Mi. Murdstone s firmness, which wouldn’t allow him to let any body off 
from the utmost weight of the severest penalties he could find a'nv excuse 
r. He this as it may, I well remember the tremendous visages with 
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tion, my mother suddenly began to cry, and said she thought she might 
have been consulted. 

“ Clara !” said Mr. Murdstone sternly. “ Clara ! I wonder at you.” 

“ Oh, it’s very well to say you wonder, Edward !” cried my mother, 
<c an( i it’s very well for you to talk about firmness, but you wouldn’t like 
it yourself.” 

Firmness, I may observe, was the grand quality on which both Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone took their stand. However I might have expressed my 
comprehension of it at that time, if I had been called upon, I nevertheless 
did clearly comprehend in my own way, that it was another name for 
tyranny ; and for a certain gloomy, arrogant, devil’s humour, that was in 
them both. The creed, as I should state it now, was this. Mr. Murd- 
stone was firm ; nobody in his world was to be so firm as Mr. Murdstone ; 
nobody else in his world was to be firm at all, for everybody was to be 
bent to his firmness. Miss Murdstone was an exception. She might be 
firm, but only by relationship, and in an inferior and tributary degree. My 
mother was another exception. She might be firm, and must be ; but 
only in bearing their firmness, and firmly believing there was no other 
firmness upon earth. 

“ It ’s very hard,” said my mother, “ that in my own house — ” 

“ My own house ?” repeated Mr. Murdstone. “ Clara !” 

“ Our own house, I mean,” faltered my mother, evidently, frightened 

“ I hope you must know what I mean, Edward — it ’s very hard that in 
your own house I may not have a word to say about domestic matters. 
I am sure I managed very well before we were married. There’s evi- 
dence,” said my mother, sobbing ; “ ask Peggotty if I didn’t do veiy well 
when I wasn’t interfered with !” 

“ Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, “ let there be an end of this. I go 
to-morrow.” 

“ Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, “be silent ! How dare you to 
insinuate that you don’t know my character better than your words imply ? ” 

“ I am sure,” my poor mother went on, at a grievous disadvantage, and 
with many tears, “ I don’t want anybody to go. I should be very 
miserable and unhappy if anybody was to go. I don’t ask much. I am 
not unreasonable. I only want to be consulted sometimes. I am very 
much obliged to anybody who assists me, and I only want to be consulted 
as a mere form, sometimes. I thought you were pleased, once, with my 
being a little inexperienced and girlish, Edward — I am sure you said so — 
but you seem to hate me for it now, you are so severe.” 

“ Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, again, “ let there be an end of this. 
I go to-morrow.” 

“ Jane Murdstone,” thundered Mr. Murdstone. “ Will you be silent ? 
How dare you ? ” 

Miss Murdstone made a jail-delivery of her pocket-handkerchief, and 
held it before her eyes. 

“ Clara, ’ he continued, looking at my mother, “ you surprise me ! You 
astound me ! Yes, I had a satisfaction in the thought of marrying an 
inexperienced and artless person, and forming her character, and infusing 
into it some amount of that firmness and decision of which it stood in 
need. But when Jane Murdstone is kind enough to come to my assistance 
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She was brought into the parlor with many tokens of welcome, and 
there formally recognised my mother as a new and near relation. I lien 
she looked at me, and said : 

“ Is that your boy, sister-in-law ? ” 

Mv mother acknowledged me. T , , ... , 

“ Generally speaking,” said Miss Murdstone, “ I dont like boys. 

How d’ye do, boy?” _ n 

Under these encouraging circumstances, I replied that I was very well, 
and that I hoped she was the same ; with such an indifferent grace, that 
Miss Murdstone disposed of me in two words : 

“ Wants manner !” „ « 

Having uttered which, with great distinctness, she begged the fayoi ol 
beino- shewn to her room, which became to me from that time forth a 
place of awe and dread, wherein the two blackboxes were never seen open or 
known to be left unlocked, and where (for I peeped m once or twice when 
she was out) numerous little steel fetters and rivets, with which Miss 
Murdstone embellished herself when she was dressed, generally hung 
upon the looking-glass in formidable array. 1 . , 

As well as I could make out, she had come for good, and had no 
intention of ever going again. She began to “help” my mother nex 
morning, and was in and out of the store-closet all day, putting things to 
rio-hts, and making havoc in the old arrangements. Almost the first 
remarkable thing I observed in Miss Murdstone was, her being constantly 
haunted by a suspicion that the servants had a man secreted somewhere 
on the premises. Under the influence of this delusion, she dived into the 
coal-cellar at the most untimely hours, and scarcely ever opened the door 
of a dark cupboard without clapping it to again, in the belief that she 

Though there was nothing very airy about Miss Murdstone, she was a 
perfect Lark in point of getting up. She was up (and, as I believe to this 
hour, looking for that man) before anybody in the house was stirring. 
Peoo-otty gave it as her opinion that she even slept with one eye open; 
but I could not concur in this idea ; for I tried it myself after hearing the 
suggestion thrown out, and found it couldn’t be done. . 

On the very first morning after her arrival she was up and ringing her 
bell at cock-crow. When my mother came down to breakfast and was 
going to make the tea, Miss Murdstone gave her a kind of peck on the 
cheek, which was her nearest approach to a kiss, and said : 

“ Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, you know, to relieve you of aU 
the trouble I can. You’re mucfi too pretty and thoughtless —my mother 
blushed but laughed, and seemed not to dislike this character— “ tojiave 
any duties imposed upon you that can be undertaken by me. If you H be 
so good as give me your keys, my dear, I’ll attend to all tlus sort of thing 

111 BW that time, Mis* Murdstone kept the keys in her own little jail all 
day, and under her pillow all night, and my mother had no more to do 

with them than I had. , ... . 

My mother did not suffer her authority to pass from her without a 
shadow of protest. One night when Miss Murdstone had been developing 
certain household plans to her brother, of which he signified his approba- 
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nr IIe r. p0lnt ^ t0 tlie wa shiug-stand, which I had made out to be like 
Mra. Gummidge, and motioned me with his head to obey him directly. I 
had little doubt then, and I have less doubt now, that he would 'have 
knocked me down without the least compunction, if I had hesitated. 

“ Clara, my dear,” he said, when I had done his bidding, and he walked 
me into the parlor, with his hand still on my arm ; “ you will not be made 

humour ’ 0 ^ more ’ ^ ^°P e ‘ We shall soon improve our youthful 

God help me, I might have been improved for mv whole life, I mio-ht 
have been made another creature perhaps, for life, b'y a kind word at that 
s ® a f° n ; , A word of encouragement and explanation, of pity for my 
childish ignorance, of welcome home, of reassurance to me that it was 
home, might have made me dutiful to him in my heart henceforth, instead 
ol in my hypocritical outside, and might have made me respect instead of 
hate him. I thought my mother was sorry to see me standing in the 
room so scared and strange, and that, presently, when I stole to a chair 
she followed me with her eyes more sorrowfully still— missing, perhaps 
some freedom in my childish tread — but the word was not spoken, and 
the time for it was gone. 

We dined alone, we three together. He seemed to be very fond of 
my mother— I am afraid I liked him none the better for that — and she 
was very fond of lum. I gathered from what they said, that an elder 
sister ot his was coming to stay with them, and that she was expected 
that evening. 1 am not certain whether I found out then, or afterwards 
that, without being actively concerned in any business, he had some share 
in, or some annual charge upon the profits of, a wine-merchant’s house in 
London, with which his family had been connected from his great-grand- 
lather s time, and in which his sister had a similar interest : but I may 
mention it in this place, whether or no. 

After dinner when we were sitting by the fire, and I was meditating 
" n e , sca P? to Peggotty without having the hardihood to slip away, lest 
it should offend the master of the house, a coach drove up to the 
garden-gate, and he went out to receive the visitor. My mother followed 
a m • ^ T 33 , following her, when she turned round at the parlor- 
aoor, in the dusk, and taking me in her embrace as she had been used to 
do vvhispered me to love my new father and be obedient to him. She 
did this hurriedly and secretly, as if it were wrong, but tenderly; and 
putting out her hand behind her, held mine in it, until we came near to 
where he was standing in the garden, where she let mine go, and drew 
her s through his arm. 

It was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and a gloomy-looking lady 
she was ; dark, like her brother, whom she greatly resembled in face and 
voice ; and with very heavy eyebrows, nearly meeting over her large nose, as 
b . ei ng ‘“sabled by the wrongs of her sex from wearing whiskers, she had 
cainei t lem to that account. She brought with her, two uncompromising 
hard black boxes with her initials on the lids in hard brass nails” 
v\ lien she paid the coachman she took her money out of a hard steel 
purse, and she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag which hung upon 
her arm by a heavy chain, and shut up like a bite. I had never, at that 
time, seen such a metallic lady altogether as Miss Murdstone was. 
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turning from one of us to the other, in her pettish wilful manner “what 
a troublesome world tins is, when one has the most right to expect it to 
be as agreeable as possible ! ” 8 P 11 t0 

I felt the touch of a hand that I knew was neither her’s nor Pe^ottv’s 
and slipped to my feet at the bed-side. It was Mr. Murdstonef han, ’ 
and he kept it on my arm as he said : 116 s Hand, 

mydlar!” 8 ^ ^ “ y Iove> have y0u forgotten ?- Firmness, 

gJd! b " 5 “ 1 * >» 

“ " he T W Z 6d ; “ That ’ s a bad homing, so soon, Clara.” 

. • y, 1 / s , v ?fy hard 1 should be made so now,” returned mv mother 

pouting; “ and it is— very hard— isn't it » ” J mother > 

wp f e j, rW T her t0 Him ’ whis P ei ' ed in her oar, and kissed her. I knew as 
well when I saw my mother’s head lean down upon his shoulder and her 

™ Sr o™ rLe t r w ' n t,, * t ^ 

into any toim he chose, as I know, now, that he did it. 

Gro you below, my love,” said Mr. Murdstone. “David and I will 

wlmn °7’, t0S : t er i My friend ’” turning a darkening face on PeggoftT 

smile h “ dfvlu k h6d “ y m ° ther °7 and dismissed her with a nod and a 
S « c i, i d ° y° u know y ou r mistress s name ? ” 

ought to it.” bee “ “ y mistress a lon S time . sir .” answered Peggotty. “ I 
“ That ’s true,” he answered. “ But I thought I heard vou as I came 

dS?” ” ""“*'4 be shut £ 

i. i-i . , tln & on a c ^air, and holding me standing before him looked 

ttllT 1 M \ "y attracted, no less steadily,’ tots 

’ face to face ’ 1 seem agaia to hear my 

“if i a havfi e «hi ? T ak , ing his lips thin ’ b y P ressin s them together, 

I do?” obstinate horse or dog to deal with, what do you think 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ 1 beat him.” 

4 “ ,hisp "' bul 1 **■ » 

fellow ™ a !ml h !f n -t VinCe ’ f nd S f art ' 1 Say t0 myself ’ ‘ 1 ’ n C0n( iuer that 

WhaT is *S f ^ W6re \° C °o» hlm aU the blood he had > 1 should do it. 
vvnat is that upon your face ? 

“ Dirt,” I said. 

t , He kn f ew d wa * tbe mark of tears as well as I. But if he had asked 

heart wnWU Went u y t ™® s > each time with twenty blows, I believe my baby 
heart would have burst before I would have told him so. ^ ' 

a <rrave U c Ta ?°r d , deal , of inte Uigence for a little fellow,” he said, with 

sef WaTh twr be ° nged *° hlm ’ “ and y° u understood me very well, I 
see. V\ ash that face, sir, and come down with me.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I FALL INTO PIS Gil A OF. 

If the room to which my bed was removed, were a sentient thing that 
could give evidence, I might appeal to it at this day — who sleeps there 
now, I wonder ! — to bear witness for me what a heavy heart I carried to 
it. I went up there, hearing the dog in the yard bark after me all the 
way while I climbed the stairs ; and, looking as blank and strange upon the 
room as the room looked upon me, sat down with my small hands crossed, 
and thought. 

I thought of the oddest things. Of the shape of the room, of the cracks 
in the ceiling, of the paper on the wall, of the flaws in the window- glass 
making ripples and dimples on the prospect, of the washing-stand being 
ricketty on its three legs, and having a discontented something about it, 
which reminded me of Mrs. Gummidge under the influence of the old one. 
I was crying all the time, but, except that I was conscious of being cold 
and dejected, I am sure I never thought why I cried. At last in my 
desolation I began to consider that I was dreadfully in love with little 
Em’ly, and had been torn away from her to come here where no one 
seemed to want me, or to care about me, half as much as she did. This 
made such a very miserable piece of business of it, that I rolled myself up 
in a corner of the counterpane, and cried myself to sleep. 

I was awoke by somebody saying “ Here he is ! ” and uncovering my 
hot head. My mother and Peggotty had come to look for me, and it was 
one of them who had done it. 

“ Davy,” said my mother. “ What ’s the matter P ” 

I thought it very strange that she should ask me, and answered, 
“ Nothing.” I turned over on my face, I recollect, to hide my trembling 
lip, which answered her with greater truth. 

“Davy,” said my mother. “Davy, my child ! ” 

I dare say no words she could have uttered, Avould have affected me so 
much, then, as her calling me her child. I hid my tears in the bedclothes, 
and pressed her from me with my hand, when she would have raised 
me up. 

“ This is your doing, Peggotty, you cruel thing ! ” said my mother. 
“ I have no doubt at all about it. How can you reconcile it to your 
conscience, I wonder, to prejudice my own boy against me, or against 
anybody who is dear to me? What do you mean by it, Peggotty P ” 

Poor Peggotty lifted up her hands and eyes, and only answered, in a 
sort of paraphrase of the grace I usually repeated after dinner, “ Lord 
forgive you, Mrs. Copperfield, and for what you have said this minute, 
may you never be truly sorry 1 ” 

“ It’s enough to distract me,” cried my mother. “ In my honeymoon, 
too, when my most inveterate enemy might relent, one would think, and 
not envy me a little peace of mind and happiness. Davy, you naughty 
boy ! Peggotty, you savage creature ! Oh, dear me 1 ” cried my mother, 
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materproofer*, 3£abtt To ,p*afeers:, anti ^attors 

(IUEEM VICTORIA, RUEEN ADELAIDE, 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent, 

KING LOUIS PHILIPPE, 

And the ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
The DOUDNEYS motto is ‘'none but Good Articles can be cheap,” 

and with this ever in view, they have, by increasing efforts, established a Beady Money business of great extent ] 
among the strong holds of the old fashioned usurious Credit System. As to the character, and recom-l 
mendatory influence of the approbation which has been bestowed upon their endeavours: let their Vive Royal 
Appointments and their Patronage Rook filled with the Royal, Illustrious, aDd Noble names 
of their customers, testify. 


The New Patterns for Spring and Summer wear are now ready for 

inspection at the Old Prices, so famous in seasons past, viz. : — Summer Waistcoats 7s. each, or 3 for 20s.-. 
Summer Trousers 10s. 6d. per pair, or 3 for 30s.— Summer Coats, the beautiful light material 10s. Cd.— 21s. and 30s. 


The Queens Victoria and Adelaide, and the Royal and Noble Duchesses 

of Kent and Cambridge, Sutherland and Buccleuch, constantly wear Doudney’s elegant Regriatered Cloak, in a 
variety of Waterproof, materials for Winter Wraps and the Promenade. — “ Every Lady should see these graceful Gar- 
ments.'* ( Vide Morning Post , September 26th.) They surpass all others for School Cloaks for the sons and daughters. 


For Gentlemen.— The Royal Registered Cloak, as made for 

H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, the Nobility, the Army, and Navy, and all who study comfort, 
coupled with a truly Gentlemanly exterior. These cloaks are pronounced by those who understand the matter, “ Tbe 
most sensible Garment ever introduced,” at prices to suit all customers from the Superb down to the 
useful Guinea Cloak. 


The New Patent Belt for Riding or general exercise, the only really effectual 

protection against rupture; the support commencing at the bottom edge of the belt, and producing an uniform upward 
pressure. They may be enlarged or tightened to the extent of six inches at pleasure, and never produce indigestion 
either in Ladies or Gentlemen. They are attached to Drawers with excellent effect. The most eminent of the Faculty 
are recommending these in preference to all others. 


LIVERIES. Three Guineas the Plain Suit of Best Quality. Ready Money 

does it III and a very extensive practice among families of first distinction insures satisfactory results. 


Habit Makers by Special Appointment to Queen Victoria and 
the Ladies of the Court. A Superfine Cloth Habit for 4 Guineas. 


Waterproof Irish Poplin. The DOUDNEYS are the sole manufac- 

of this beautiful article to HER MAJESTY AND THE PRINCE CONSORT. Gentlemen’s Coats, Ladies 
9toaks, and lengths for Dresses can be obtained only at their Establishment. 


Country Gentlemen wishing to be Respectably Dressed at low Prices should 

■end for a Book of detail, self-measurement and all the System of business, or if 3 or 4 Gentlemen unite, a Traveller 
will wait upon them. 


17 , OLD BOND ST., 25 , BURLINGTON ARCADE 

_ AND 

49 , LOMBARD STREET— Established 1784. 
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ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

The superiority of Alpaca over every other material for Umbrellas, being 
now generally acknowledged, and the Patentees having granted licenses to 
several of the largest Manufacturers, the Public are respectfully informed 
that they may he procured of most Umbrella Dealers in the Kingdom, 
at the price of 10s. 6d. and upwards. 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140 , Regent Street; 94 , Fleet Street; and 10 , Royal Exchange. 

N.B. Upwards of 35,000 of these Umbrellas have been already sold. 

W. & J. S. have also always on hand a very extensive Stock of cheap 

SILK UMBRELLAS, 

From 7s. to 10s. 6 d . ; and best ditto from 15s. to 21s. 


DEFORMITIES OF THE CHEST AND SPINE. 


ENGLAND’S newly invented INVISIBLE SPINE 
SUPPORTERS will be found well deserving the atten- 
tion of the Medical Profession, and of persons suffering 
under Spinal deformity and its consequences. As any 
attempt at a description must needs fall short of giving 
a correct idea of the plan itself, Mr. EAGLAND solicits 
an inspiction. They are beautifully simple and emi- 
nently successful, quite imperceptible, and conceal the 
deformity from the keenest observer. Mr. E. has the 
pleasure to add, that he is empowered to refer to ladies 
of the highest respectability as to the remedial effects 
produced by their use. 

21, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET, 
LONDON. 

*** Hours Twelve to Five. 




THE GENTLEMAN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR or INVISIBLE PERUKE. 

'H 1 * upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 

produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the 
connoisseur, that one may be convinced and the other gratified, by inspecting this and 
other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the establishment of the 
Sole Inventor, F. Browne, 4 7, FENCHURCH-ST. 


Round the head in the m \nner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 8 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

Inches. 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead overi othe poll, as deep each 
way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise or 
Crown of the head to whers the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 





THE CHARGE F OR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF HAIR ONLY £1 lfof 

COUGH LOZENGES. 


A REMEDY for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs — 

most PMi^ve bfd?caficmVthev"ftrp ** edun< ** nc J T of Phlegm-in Incipient Consumption (of which Couch is the 
been k^wn to fail unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they have never 

St° X paul’«* cu '* Tv 2S - 9d " 4S and 10 '* 6d > ewb, by Thomas Keating, 
Vendors in the Kingdom f 1 ' P 1 Church Yard, London, and Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
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KIRBY, BEARD & C°? 

m PLUS ULTRA NEEDLES, 

WITH LARGE DRILLED EYES. 

Sold by every Draper, &c.in the United Kingdom 


THE NEW PATENT SHO WER BATH. 

R. AND J. SLACK, 335, STRAND, 

Opposite Somerset House, 

Beg to call attention to their new Shower Bath as an article far superior to any bath ever introduced, its 
action being so. simple that a child can fill it. The great inconvenience in the old shower bath was the 
difficulty in raising the water, the pump requiring great labour, and consequent liability to get out Of order; 
all these objections are obviated in this bath. May be seen in operation at 336, Strand, where may be inspected 
the most extensive assortment of baths, toilet sets, nickel and electro-plated ware, and every article in fur- 
nishing ironmongery at prices much lower than any other house where quality is considered. Sponging 
Baths, from 7s, 6cL; Hip ditto, 19s. and 2 Is. ; Portable Shower Baths and Curtains, 7s. 6d. 


Their Catalogue, containing: Two Hundred Drawings and Prices, may be had 
grratis, or sent, post-free, to any part. 


THE INVISIBLE VENTILATING HEADS OF HAIR. 


. ,/ M'.AW 



ROSS & SON’S METHOD OF MEASURING 
THE HEAD. 


The Round of the Head . .. . 

Inches. 

Eighths. 

From Ear to Ear 




From Forehead to Poll 




These inimitable works of art, for both Ladies and 
Gentlemen, from One Guinea-and-a-half upwards. 

THE ATRAPILATORY, OR LIQUID HAIR DYE, 

the only Dye that really answers for all colours. 
Ross & Sons can recommend the above Dye as 
infallible. 



BOTANIC WATER AND BEAR’S CREASE. When the Hair is becoming thin, and falling off, the ODly 
effectual remedy is the use of the above named articles, applied alternately ; the Botanic Water to cleanse 
and stimulate, and the Rear’s Grease to nourish it. 

THE NEW TOOTH-PICK TOOTH-BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the Teeth when used up and 
down, and polishing the surface when used crossways, the hair warranted never to come out. In four 
strengths, viz., No. 1, hard ; No. 2, less hard ; No. 3, medium ; No. 4, soft. 

THE DOUBLE ANTI-PRESSURE NAI L BRUSH ; THE TRIPLE HAIR BRUSH; THE MEDIUM SHAVING 
BRUSH ; THE “ RENOVATQR ” CLOTHES BRUSH. These articles being the inventions of Ross & Sons, 
the public are requested to observe their names stamped on each. 

If you wish to avoid all the torture “which Shaving has entailed upon your chins,” try ROSS & SON’S 
RAILWAY STROP AND RAZOR, and if Travellers, supply yourselves with the ROSSIAN DRESSING CASE, 
which contains the largest number of conveniences in the smallest compass. 


Address, ROSS &. SON'S, 119 and 120 Bishopsgate Street, London. 


J. INDE.RWICK. 

58, PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Begs to announce that he has just received from the 
Continent a large and well‘selected Stock of 

“PURE MEERSCHAUM PIPES,” 

Warranted of the finest quality and most approved 
shapes. 

INDERWICK’S REGISTERED HYDRAULIC TUBE, 

The latest improvement in Smoking, 25.6tf. each. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREHOUSE, for 
every description of Smoking Apparatus, 58, 
Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


B ALSAM COPAIBA, and all other 

medicines of a nauseous character, may now be 
taken without inconvenience, by means of the PATENT 
ORGANIC CAPSULES. These Capsules will be found 
superior to those made wich Gelatine. They remain 
entire until they have passed through the stomach into 
the intestines ; and the medicine being efficiently 
brought in contact with the organs it is intended to 
affect, the usual nausea and unpleasant eructations are 
avoided. Evans & Leschkr, Lond<n, Patentees; 
and all Medicine Vendors throughout the kingdom. 

** * Ask for the Patent Flexible Capsules. 
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patronage. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 

ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 


AND 


ALL DISORDERS OP THE BREATH AND LUNGS, 


ARE INSURED BY 


DR. LO COCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

V Small booh, containing many hundreds of properly authenticated Testimonials, may be 
had from, every Agent. 


the following are a few letters 

Care of 50 years’ Asthma. 

“ 6/0 

^ for^the^benefl t < of t oth era* ’oMTie 
“‘ nfr reUef aff0rde<1 10 wife\“ic°oc k .: 

real’s* from ^ e ichh. WU V on,ir ' ned asthra » for fifty 
Witness, Mr. W. wTpayne, 1 8, North^StireetJ Brighton. 


WHICH HAYE JUST BEEN RECEIVED !— 

Important to all who Sin?. 

From S. Pearsall , Esq., Her Majesty's Concerts, and 
Vicar Choral of Lichfield Cathedral . 

~ , Lichfield, July 10, 1848. 

Gentlemen, —A lady of distinction, having pointed 
out to me the qualities of Dr. Locock's Wafers, I was 
induced to make a trial of a box, and from this trial I 
am happy t° give my testimonial in their favour. I 
find by allowing a few of the wafers (taken in the 
course of the day) to gradually dissolve in the mouth, 
become bright and clear, and the tone full 
and distinct. They are decidedly the most efficacious 
of any I have ever used. 

S. PEARSALL. 


The, have a pleanant taate. Price Is. 1*4, 2s. 84, and 11s. per box. 
gents . DA SILVA & CO., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


ftU 0 8I_H 0YAL j £rrf 

-Vioodc*^ 


Taste of 

PRICE, Is. lid., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. 

°“ ,y - «*• 

and that the words 

«•>. »?S;iSfSS5?.'Kn,-r 

bserve. There are various Counterfeit Medicines 

\Ze! w Z d l m th f s ! a r so 

_•** ’^efJZZly ‘JseZZTabonZuZ'. 
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advertisements. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD. 


delic!ou3 breakfast food, possessing those delicate, nutritive and 

<^pep9ia°(^dIge^ion) r habitual "con^T' 118 ?^ 6 *° invalida 1 ^ d «>e feeble, permanently removes 

oom^:^ ne^ousnes^*bilouBne™^lm a rtburn,^livfr 

is SsSsr? 7 >swa 
£r dfagaita.- 


CASES. 


“ G«”™*n. R i' h h avfderive5 much benefit ?rom^ the^seTto^vffiu F®““‘ 7 WaUrford - Peb ’ 15 ’ ««•- 

u STUART DE DECIES.” 


“ Twenty. seven years’ dyspepsia Pas hem efK>of n <.iV 4 * Par ^ ^ a Jk> Little Chelsea, Loudon, Oct. 2, 1848. 
in six weeks’ time, &c. y p p a has been effectually removed by your excellent ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food • 

PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain, Royal Navy.” 


“All that I had suffered from for twentv „ ,, *. p ° o1 Anth <>ny, Tiverton, November 8, 1848. 

to vanish under the influence of ‘ Revalenta ' * fminJ 1 * w . h,ch . no “ ed » cine could remove or relieve, seems 
not procure. Nervousness is passing away ranidlv r I** 1 aDd I efreshin & s,ee P. which, until now, I could 

do, and it has quite sweetenedmy p?or temper l # m , much ™ ore calm and collected in everything I 

not dare to do for nervous irritation &c * 11 n ° W affords me Pleasure to do for others what before I did 
’ * “ WM. R. REEVES.” 


“Gentlemen, -The lady for whom I ordered vour VnnH ,<B T Icy ’ Middlesex, March 31, 1849. 
suffering severely from indigestion constipation . ood 1® six months advanced in pregnancy, and was 
great deal of heartburn, and being cTstan^ up her meals shortly after eating them, having?* 


|Te a t d e a 1 o f he a rtb u r n , an d be ing n * V V* *hortiy a ^^ 

lam happy to inform you that you? Food produced fmm^ato^pnp^^ th ® enema - and sometimes both 
little heartburn, and the functions are more reeu^ar T! d r I Th f * ,? he ha « never been sick since, had but 
it may benefit other sufferers, and remain, gentlemen? W,hmHyyoum! P** b « c »t.or. of^thU ^ffy.^hink 


Gentlemen, — I am happy to be able to inform vnn (1! 1? 7 Te rrac ®’ Read,n ff» Berks., Dec. 3, 1847. 
procured has derived very great benefit from it* lbat the .P erson for whom the former quantity was 
removed, and a feeling of restored ^ heal h in7niln tr J d,8tre8s,n ff symptoms of long standing have been 
mentioned case, I can with ^mnfldenclfrecoimnendit ^S^ 0688 ®* tbe , benefic ial effects in the above? 
opportunity offers. I am, gentlemen, very ™ruly yours* d h haVe “ UC h pleasure in so doing whenever an 

“JAMES SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Regiment.” 


(Details of nineteen years’ dyspeDsia nervn,Jn»Io BF0 , ad Stree , t ’ ? olden Square, London, Nov. 20, 1847. 
plaint, and three weeks’ “ Revalenta “treatment * '"i at *5® - 8tomach and vomiting, and liver com 
His instruments, &c. eatment.)— 1 humbly and sincerely thank God, and yourselves, a" 

“ISABELLA GRELLIERE.’ 8 


“ I b ave found it to be a simple, thoueh v^rv * , “Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848. 

others functional disorders. ^ y efficacious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and 

“ (Rev.) CHARLES KERR.” 


“Some time has now elapsed since the lariv u . “Athol- street, Perth, May 2, 1848. 

£***"“• accompanied with cough and generalVrostratinn nf C " f an d f °vT thirteen y ears from want of 
Food, has been using it dailv as diroriPH proalratl °n of strength) for whom I procured your » Arabica ’ 

in her system, &c. * Y ™ dlFeCted ’ and 1 am ha PPT to say that it has produced a most sSfutary change 


— « —WWW uuiuiai / Luailj 

“JAMES PORTER.” 


«• CenUemen.-I sincerely thank you for your kind L 8 ?- Pareh »“. Hants. Oct. 31, 1848. 

as deplorable a condition as can well be im^cined I wa? roofin'? I , b *J ;an takin S the - Revalenta’ I was in 
s.«nd nor wait, *c. *c. , am happy t0 ..yt"aft ge’tXn^ 

“JOHN VASS, Land Steward.” 


Similar- JV7rii> YASs, Liana, Steward. 1 

James ShoX," E°Sff, Siding', Be’rksfaia ‘"ooo otVer ^fe'spo^eZ'. C “" brid ** : 


paeked“u climated Z a'od '/o/b ‘c^isL^oVward'eTb^'n TV" ^ J a " d 8 ‘ b ' 33 «‘ * * uitabl > 
bankers’ order, (carriage free, to any town or raiiroad ° f P ° St0ffiCe “ 


BARRY A Co., 127, Now Bond Street, Xondon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Now ready, in 8vo, cloth lettered, price lOe. 

CATALOGUE °f BOOKS — SUPPLEMENT 1H4H-4Q * • • 

A CL P ASsfFIED INDEX TO THE Vi? works'’' 

THElisFli^HE^AloNSr 

BY 

Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 

I» now in course of Publication, m WeeUy Numbers, price lid., and in Monthly Parts, price Id,, 

IN THE 

NEW POPULAR EDITION 

^ OF 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S WORKS. 

TALES ALREADY COMPLETED IN THIS EDITION, 

W.th A Frontispiece and New Preface, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back - 

PELHAM ARAM(/ “ S<i,, ‘“ ) • • * ‘ P^e 3s. 6A 

PAUL CLIFFORD . * pr ! Ce 

RIENZI . 3s - 6rf - 

price 35. 6rf. 

LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL. 186 STRAND 

B Y ALL B00KSELLERS AND NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


Just Published, in One vol., 8vo, 6s. 6d. t ' 

HOIVKEOPATHY IN ACUTE DISEASES 

WITH NUMEROUS CASES. ' 

BY STEPHEN YELDHAM, M.R.C.S., &c. 

this country to the iinpugners^nioma'opat^^^^^ has ever been con ' , eycd by the press of 

H ' BAILLIERE, 219, Regent. street, and AYLOTT & JONES. S, Paternoster-row. 


Just deliver td to the Trade, 'price 145 ., 

OLD LONDON BKIDGE. 

SStetudcat Briuriuy. 

BY GEORGE HERBERT RODWELL, Esq., 

with 1 ? Jam,* 1 Arch '*”«. f<, p U e r te S r e oJ ColeSuireh ^e whrcb t eve lab0rate rt Fr h Iltispiece of the Brld S e . built 
withstood the raging of nearly a million of floods during thi s^enHre^Mtnrte',. Thames, and which 

,T HE W0RK ,S HANDS0MELY BOUND IN THE ANTIQUE STYLE. 

theme, even for a novelistT^harinves^edThe^ecollectJon^ ? f thG * ^ l ? brella »’ has adventured upon a novel 
of romance. But that bridge is < ? d * brid *? ™ th the interest andfascinaUon 

° f prie8t architect, Peter of ColLhurch-th£ d -S? -^Sf- bailt ° n the Thaf nes-. 
1170— Old London Bndg-e.* Now that th*» „nr ro n,,„ • urcp tll e structure built in thirty years, datine- from 

with the ‘ Windsor Castle,* the ‘ Old S^PauPs* and th^TW^’ '"f?*** commend it as a companio? /tory 
,« h tL W? M ma / SpeakthuseuIo ^ i8ticaIJ yofWR , odwel| t wema^«^ty O ^h L ? n ^ 0n, by Harrison Ainsworth; and 

&£* snSSh^.^^ *“ ““ compS, 

J. & D. A. DARLING, 126, BISHOPSGATE STREET- 
IMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 

+ 

i. 

Complete in One thick Volume 5vo, price 21 *. in cloth, or 24*. 6d. half-bound in morocco, 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

II. 

In One Volume demy 8 vo. Price 11*., uniform with u Pickwick Papers .” 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 

*** This Edition has been carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains the whole of the 
Original Illustrations by Georgb Cruikshank. 

in. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

Second Edition. Fcap 8vo. Prick 6*. 

Contents. 

Paris to Chalons.— -Lyons, the Rhone, and the Goblin I Verona, Mantua, Milan, and the Simplon.— Rome, Naples, 
of Avignon.— Avignon to Genoa.— Genoa and its Neigh- and Florence, 
bourhood. — Parma, Modena and Bologna.— Ferrara. — 1 


In small 8 vo, price 5s. each, bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY D. MACLISE, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., FRANK J3TONE, JOHN LEECH, 
JOHN TENNIEL, AND RICHARD DOYLE. B 

THE CHIMES. 

A GOBLIN STORY OP SOME BELLS THAT RANG AN OLD 
YEAR OUT AND A NEW YEAR IN. 

THE HAUNTED' MAN AND THE 
GHOST’S BARGAIN. 

A FANOT FOB OHBISTMAS-TIME. 


BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; 

OR, 

THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND USES OF PLANTS. 

ILLUSTRATED UPON THE NATURAL SYSTEM. 

Second Edition , with additional Genera , in one large volume 8 vo, with upwards of Five Hundred 
Illustrations , pnce 30 *. in cloth , 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 

STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, AND MEDICAL. 

Being a Sixth Edition of the Outline of the First Principles of Botany, a Sketch of the Artificial Methods of 
Classification, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 

Price 12*. in cloth. 

*** Th* Glossary may le had separately, price Five Shillings . 

hi. 

SCHOOL BOTANY j 

OR, 

THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 

A New Edition, in demy 8 vo, with Nearly Four Hundred Illustrations, price 6s. 6 d. half-bound* 


In the Press, and shortly will be published , in One Volume 8 vo, 

THE ELEMENTS of MEDICAL and ECONOMICAL BOTANY, 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 

VII. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, IN PROSE. 

VIII. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

A LOVE STORY. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIfi STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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This day is PublM, in small Zvo, price 3s. 6d., with numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle 

THE ENCHANTED DOLL. 

a jfaivg Cafe foe Hattie people. 

BY MARK LEMON. 

Now Ready, in crown octavo, price 16s. 

PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 

A NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Compruinff the Names, History and Culture of all Plants known in Britain, with a full 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 

may engage his attention. g 7 ‘ of interest respecting any particular object that 


and Wood by the Author , to be completed m Twenty Numbers , 

PENDENNIS: 

His Fortunes and Misfortunes, His Friends, and His Greatest Enemy. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 


Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ The 

. re 5?^ ise . in ‘Pendennis ’ the able and vigorous 
intellect which evinced so intimate a knowledge of life 
and such inimitable powers of portraiture in ‘ Vanity 
inSLw.*- TJ^ckeray’s sympathies are all healthy and 
in\igorating— there is an indomitable spirit of English 
frankness and manliness about him-he is the sworn 
enemy of all humbug and pretension, and the good 


Great Hoggarty Diamond,” &c. &c. &c. 

as U SJh»m U tf’ e f Ve 5- ,ire and ridiculewith which he 
his extraordinary aptitude in the delineation 
nm-^ ara «? er ’ hls ha PPY facility in seizing its salient 
thmitht« h L qU f et u "P remedi tatedness with which his 
mnrefr/ fl ?* ?° m hls P en ‘ and the tone of wholesome 
SnS^h-m^ 1011 pe ™ adea his writings, all combine to 
render him deservedly popular. ” Morning Herald. 


Now complete in One Volume, post Zvo, price Is., with Twelve Illustrations ly John Leech, 

A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 

By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


“This, Mr. Jerrold’s last work, is without comna- 
fkn°™ Srt 81, displays a rare combination^ 
fancy, philosophy, and kindliness, which will cause it to 


be kept warm in the memory of the public when many a 
production now at the summit of popularity shall be 
. swept into the gulf of oblivion. Sunday Times. 

Bradburt and Evans, 11, Bouvbrie Street. 


This day aa published, price Is., handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous Woodcuts representing the 
Processes of Grafting , Budding , Layering , dec., 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of ail the Ornamental Plants grown in Gardens and Shrubberies • 
wth Full Directions for their Culture. 

BY MBS. LOUDON. 

THE FIFTH EDITION, CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

London : Published, for the Proprietor, by Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

♦ 

Now ready, complete in One Volume, with a New Preface, and Portrait, 6s. boumd, the 

POPULAR EDITION OF Mr. DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY. 


Also, now ready, in Two Volumes, 

THE NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 

VALERIE: an Autobiography. 


The Lottery of Marriage. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

3 vols. 

English Homes and Foreign 
Wanderings. 

BY LADY LISTER KAYE. 


2 vols. 


Adventures of a Greek Lady, 

(the countess de stephano,) 

The Adopted Daughter of the late Queen Caroline, 
WRITTEN BY IIERSELF. 

Comprising Curious Anecdotes and Particulars of 
Queen Caroline and her Suite, not hitherto known. 

2 vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, Crown Svo. 36 Engravings. Fancy cloth, 

165 .; coloured and bound in silk, 21*. 

“The letter-press is illustrated with vignettes clearly and cleverly drawn on stone, and the whole pile of 
natural history— fable, poetry, theory, and fact— is stuck over with quaint apopthegms and shrewd maxims 
deduced for the benefit of man from the contemplation of such tiny monitors as gnats and moths. — AHoge* her 
the book is a curious and interesting one— quaint and clever, genial and well informed. — Morning Chronicle . 

“Professor Nichol has done much to make astronomy a lightsome science; Mr. Miller has thrown tne 
influence of eloquent and powerful writing around the fossils of the old red sandstone. Neither, however, has 
produced a work equal in the particular above mentioned to the ‘ Episodes of Insect Life.* ”—Tait s Magazine. 

POPULAR BRITISH SEA-WEEDS; comprising a familiar and technical 

description of the Marine Plants common to the shores of the British Isles. By the Rev. DAVID 
LANDSBOROUGH. A.L.S. One vol. royal 16mo,with twenty plates of figures. Price 10s. orf. coioared. 

In the Press. 

POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the British Birds. 

By P. H. GOSSE. Royal l6mo. 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain ; l Os. 6d. coloured. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Maria E. Catlow. Royal 16 mo. 

16 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain ; 10s. 6 d. coloured. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Agnes Catlow. Royal 16mo. 20 Plates 

of Figures. 7«* plain j 10*. 6d. coloured. 


REEVE, BENHAM, & REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


POPULAR EDITION OF M? TUPPER'S TALES. 


On July 1st will be published, price 2s. 6c?., a cheap Peprint of 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. 

With an Illustration by John Leech. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now Ready . 

C OURT ETIQUETTE. A Guide to Levees, Drawing Rooms, Courts and 

Audiences, the Usages of Social Life, the Formal Modes of Addressing Letters, Memorials, Addresses 
and Petitions, the Rules of Precedence, the Composition of Dedications, the Etiquette of Public Meetings, and 
every other formality of business or pleasure. By a Man of thk World. Royal 18mo, handsomely bound, 
Illustrated with Engravings, gilt and lettered, price 4s 6d. 

Published by C. Mitchbll, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, who sends the work, post free, to any 
address, o'n receipt of Postage Stamps of the above value. May also be had (by order) of any Bookseller, 



No. II — June, 1849. 

COPPER FIELD ADVERTISER. 


VALUABLE STANDARD BOOKS 

AT VERY LOW PRICES. * 

Just Published, 

NEW WORK ON EMIGRATION • 

&c. &c. } 

THE SETTLER’S NEW HOME • 

te JEmtfltanl’s notation. 

By SYDNEY SMITH. 

^Mast'S; sstrsz LaKJltv/ InUnd 

; Occupation ; Life in the New Hume ; The St Laurrrnn^'riF \ ^. ociet H • ^ image merit of Capital ■ 

PiM r Z' e V ™‘ Souf/^el;a,tpZ^tVZ ,1^ The ™'i> «f the £u£ P ,l„, [. 

Field , Work on the Farm, fyc. fyc. rospects in the Towns ; Sports in the Flood an l 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

PICTORIAL BIBLE 


By Dr. John Kitto. 

Edition, vei T numerous Steel 
Plates, ana Woodcuts, and Maps, beautifully 
tv» b ° and * calf, ffilt edges. 3/. 10s. Y 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND* 

SKJ2J- 8 vol f-, many hundred Woodcuts, and* 
lO^Steel Portraits, handsomely bound, calf extra, 

The same, cloth binding, 5/. 

PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE ; Knight’s 

Original Edition; including the Biography, &c 
7/.I?i.V)° yal 8V °' Cl ° tb ’ 4/ - 14S * 6d ' (P«b. at 
PTPTAD rA°T n is and very scarce.” 

PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE ; Knight’s 

8tanda,rd Edition ; complete in 7 vols. royal 8vo 
™ band8ome binding, half morocco, full eilt s/ R» 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF LONDON* 

By Charles Kvioht. 6 vols. in 3, cloth, 600 
Engravings, 35s. (pub. at 31. 3s.) ' 

citJ’Itft hl°w * re8tinff a ? d amusio ff account of the 
City of the World ever published.” 

PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA; complete. 27vols., 

strongly half-bound morocco, 8 . 3 

~J^iz e \iv >otK with - ,he supp,tm - 1 - 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WAVERLEY 

NOVELS; the Abbotsford Edition; complete in 

iiif?**'?*! 8v °’ containin S 2,120 Engravings, 
half-bound, green morocco, ornamented, 8/. 15». 
fo“ b * at 16t,) J in Cl0th * ° r in c,oth Wading, 

with handsome designs, for 6/. 16*. 6 d. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS ; including 
the Wavkrlby Novels, Poetical Works, Lifk 
op Napoleon, Miscellaneous Prose Wohks 
Tales of a Grandfather, and Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, by Lockhart. “THE ABBOTS. 
FORD EDITION.” 17 vols. royal 8vo, 2,200 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, by Turner 
Landseer, Stanfield, and others, handsomely 
half.bound morocco, 12/. 12 a., being less than half 
price. 

9/To7 he 8ame * in hand some cloth binding, for 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 48 vole. 

Plates, large type, half-bound io morocco, gilt, 

71. 17*. 6d. ** * 

— The same, in cloth binding, for 61 . 15s. 6 d. 

— - 25 vols., complete ; the Portable Edition ; a 

Novel complete in a volume, half-morocco, gilt, 

4/. 4/., or in cloth, 3f.8s. 6 ' 

5 vols. 8 vo, cloth, 35s. 


SCOTT’S COMPLETE 

Ob vni. in the £ uthor ’ s own favourite Edition 
98 vo ls 20 , 0 . Plates by Turner, Ac. lol io. 

calf, 7/ h |0* ° T0U- royal s, °’ half.bound 

IRELAND j its SCENERY, CHARACTER, 

in clTh,\2: 


it a l pub at 4/.4 s 7) ' 

HALL’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 2 vols. 

' 8 ' r °’ 400 Illustra tions, 28s. (pub. at 31 . 3s.) 

MONTGOMERY’S SACRED GIFT. Fine 

bZ2:S e (o„b a at S 2?: 1 5 imP ‘- 8V °’ handsomely 

AL m TURKEY A SpFP R AND COSTUME 

™/n"fSd')' Plate8 ’ 4t0> red cloth - lu *- <P“h- 

THE MEDITERRANEAN ILLUSTRATED 

in a series of 65 beautiful Engravings • with 
Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright * M a 

2 vols. cloth, ornamented, 16s. (pub. at 2/. 2s.) ' * 
WRIGHT’S HISTORY & TOPOGRAPHY 

OF THE COUNTY OF fSsvy « • • 11 Y 

Ancient and Modern History,*’ genera? view of 

Cnmt5? S,Cal c? h ^ racter ' Pjrod uctions, Agricultural 
Cond tmn, Statistics, Ac. Sc. 2 vols. 4to7 cloth 

foub at 4/*‘o W “ h 101 beau,iful En sravings, so*. 
BYRON’S (LORD) WORKS, 8vo. III ug . 
Vi a ^« h a S * ri * s of 72 beautiful Portraits and 

POPE’S WORKS ; with his TranlSTf 

Homer. Edited by Cary. Royal 8vo half 

area ,?*;• ,os - ! - - if »■»*. >w<p„ h b?a; 

COWPER’S WORKS ; with his Translations 

of Homer. Edited by Cary. Royal 8vo half 
morocco, gilt, 10s. ; or calf gilt, lls.6d. 

THOMSON, AND YOUNG’S 

W0RKS : complete in one vol. 8vo 

it * or calf «** (P»h! 

MEREWETHER AND STEPHENS’ HIS- 

TORYof the BOROUGHS and MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS of the UNITED KINGDOM 
from the Earliest Time to the Present Time ; with 

fp«b.at r 4M C A.) 3 V ° 1 ‘ ro! ’ al avo ’ half calf -,^ 


JOHN KENDRICK, No. 4, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 


T HE peculiar feature of their Establishment is, that it is confined exclusively to 
the Manufacture of Bedding, and consequently they are enabled to keep the 
largest stock and greatest variety of any House in London, including their 

FRENCH WOOL MATTRESSES, 

Of which they were the Original Introducers : these Mattresses are made of the 
finest materials, quite equal to the best made in Paris. Also, 

GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES. 

These HEAL and SON have succeeded in greatly improving, and are selling at a 
much lower price than any other house, and can recommend one of them, with a 
FRENCH MATTRESS on the top, as a permanently elastic, soft, and most 
luxurious Bed. 

THE EIDER DOWN QUILT, 

also, is to he seen only at their House. It is the warmest, the lightest, and the 
most elegant covering ever introduced, suitable to the Bed , the Couch , or the 
Carriage. All who have travelled on the Continent are aware that no covering 
produces such extreme warmth with the same weight ; so that for Invalids they are 
a perfect luxury. Their 

BED FEATH ERS 

are also PURIFIED BY STEAM, WITH PATENT MACHINERY, by which 
the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and carried off, without subjecting 
the Feathers to the unpleasant smell of the stove, to which all Feathers dressed in 
the ordinary way are liable. 

OLD FEATHER-BEDS re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed from all 
impurities ; and, by expanding the Feathers, the bulk is greatly increased, and the 
Bed consequently rendered much fuller and softer, at 3 d. per lb. 

OLD AND MOTHY MATTRESSES effectually cured and re-made. 

Every description of BLANKETS, QUILTS, and SHEETINGS. 


HEAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDING 

CONTAINS FULL PARTICULARS OF 

WEIGHTS, SIZES, AND PRICES, 

Of every description of Bedding, and is so arranged that purchasers are enabled to 
judge of the articles best suitable to make a comfortable Bed. 

SENT FREE BY POST, on application to their Factory, 

196 , (OPPOSITE THE CHAPEL), 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


